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Politics takes the stage .. . Third 


term prospects... Business reaches 
a peak, 


 iprbanigadonigea truce in politics now is 
giving way to a free-for-all. 

Delegate gatherers will speed up activity 
in both parties. All Washington moves need 
now to be assessed against this political 
background. 

To be increasingly active in Democratic 
ranks are candidates Garner and McNutt, 
with Hull quietly at work. 

To be increasingly active in Republican 
ranks are candidates Taft and Dewey, with 
Vandenberg quietly at work. 

Determining, and yet unpredictable factors 
that will influence the course of 1940 deci- 
sions are war abroad and the intentions of 
President Roosevelt. 

Odds now are 3 to 2 that Roosevelt will 
say he is not a candidate. 

Odds are 2 to 1 that the President will not 
completely close the door to a draft move- 
ment; that his future plans will depend upon 
the course of war and the trend of party con- 
trol. Prospect of conservative domination 
would probably bring a third term candidacy. 

* * 


Basic New Deal policy in months ahead 
will be to defend existing reforms; not to 
propose broad new reforms. 

White House is convinced of a strong con- 
servative swing in the nation; is ready to 
make a strategic retreat on the labor front; 
will propose a conservative approach to fiscal 
problems; will suggest little new to Con- 
gress, 

But: 

Objective will be to give way as little as 
possible. 

Objective, too, will be to let Congress 
wrestle with problems of taxation and relief 
and farm control with no more than mild 
White House suggestions. 

More definitely: 

Official White House intent is not to try 
to force private utilities into a “grid” sys- 
fem; rather this intent is to induce coop- 
eration. 

SEC is ready, after four years, to push 
ahead with enforcement of the Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act. Emphasis again will be on 
voluntary integration of utility systems. 

RFC is not prepared to finance purchases 
of American securities in hands of foreign- 
ers. Purchase would open the way to a de- 
mand for government voice in management 
of affected companies. 

President’s defense tax ideas will be con- 
fined to suggestion; will not be in the form 
of a demand on Congress. 

Neither the White House nor the Treasury 
's sold on the Wallace plan for a sales tax on 
“luxuries” and for a “certificate plan” to 
raise money to finance part of the farm 
subsidy, 

New Dealers are against plans for direct 
government efforts to control “profiteering” 
in industry; favor instead the use of taxes to 
syphon off unusual profits. 

* * * 


Outlook still is for a downward adjustment 
in industrial activity in the period just ahead. 

A production peak now is occurring. Jan- 
uary will show some recession from the De- 
cember level on the basis of an adjusted 
Reserve Board production index. 

February, March and April are expected 
by government forecasters to see a definite 


Setback that then would be followed by a 


new rise, 

Future business prospects depend impor- 
tantly on the volume of war orders. British 
and French continue to buy sparingly in the 
United States. Purpose is to conserve their 
9.5 billion dollars in readily available assets 
tor future emergency. 

Air war that interfered with British- 
French production would lead to quick in- 
crease in demands on American industry. 

* * * 

War is tending to spread and to deepen. 

Outlook for. peace will continue to fade 
farther into the background, with prospects 
Suggesting a long period of world dis- 
turbance, 

American policy remains one of aloofness 
‘rom Europe; of firmness in the Far East. 
U, S. holds the cards in its present diplo- 
matic game with Japan. 
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Epilogue the Fight: 


T IS well known that when President Roose- 
velt appoints a Supreme Court Justice to 
succeed the late Pierce Butler, he will have 
named a majority, five out of nine of the mem- 
bers of the high tribunal. It is. not so well 
known that when President Roosevelt fills the 
13 present vacancies in the various Federal 
courts of the United States he will have named 
a majority of all the active Federal judges 
throughout the nation. 

As the pictogram above illustrates, 142 of 
the judges now sitting on Federal benches were 
appointed before Mr. Roosevelt’s first inaugura- 
tion on March 4, 1933; and 141 (including 34 
term judges, not life judges as are all the rest) 
have been appointed by President Roosevelt 
since his inauguration; and 13 are yet to be 
named. 

The percentages at present are: 48 per cent 
pre-Roosevelt; 48 per cent by Roosevelt; 4 per 
-ent vacancies. Thus, after.the Chief Executive 
has filled the vacancies—if no more changes de- 
velop meanwhile—the percentages will be: 48 
per cent pre-Roosevelt; 52 per cent by Roose- 
velt. 


LIFE TERM JUDGES 


A break-down of the total number of ap- 
pointments revéals that four of the Supreme 
Court Justices were named prior to March 4, 
1933; that four have been appointed since 
March 4, 1933; that three of the United States 
Court of Claims judges were named prior to 
that date, that two have been appointed since; 
that three of the United States Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals judges were named 
prior to Mr. Roosevelt’s inauguration, that two 
have been appowted since; that six of the 
judges of the United States Customs Court 
were nominated before March 4, 1933, that one 
has been named since that date. 

In the United States Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals, 21 judges are pre-Roosevelt, 26 were ap- 
pointed by Mr. Roosevelt. In the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
all six have been named by him. In the 
United States District Courts, 97 judges are 
pre-Roosevelt, 63 were named by Mr. Roosevelt. 
In the District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, eight judges are pre-Roosevelt, three 
named by Mr. Roosevelt. 

The judges mentioned above, all of whom are 
on active duty, were appointed for life. 

In regard to the term judges, all 34 are nomi- 
nees of Mr. Roosevelt, 10 in the District of Co- 
lumbia term courts, 24 in the Territorial Courts 
in Alaska, Puerto Rico, China, Hawaii, the Vir- 
gin Islands and the Canal Zone. 

One vacancy is in the Supreme Court of the 


+ 


United States; two vacancies are in the United 
States Circuit Courts of Appeals, for the First 
and Fourth Circuits; two vacancies are in the 
United States Customs Court; eight vacancies 
are in the United States District Courts, for 
Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Florida 
(Southern), Louisiana (Eastern), New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania (Eastern) and Washington (East- 
ern and Western). 


THE SUPREME COURT BENCH 
President Roosevelt has indicated that he will 
not name a successor to Justice Butler in the 
Supreme Court until January and the opening 
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Question of the Week: | 
_ Should Dies Committee 
Continue With Additional 
1 Appropriation? .......4 
| The Platform of American 


nosevelt's Effect on The Judiciary 


of Congress. The favorite possible nominee is 
still 46-year-old Attorney General Frank Mur- 
phy, of Michigan, who answers Mr. Roosevelt's 
needs for a Westerner, a New Dealer and a 
Catholic. 

Of the eight members now sitting on the high 
tribunal, five are from the East, three from 
the South, and none from the West. The four 
Roosevelt appointees, Justices Hugo L. Black, 
Stanley F. Reed, Felix Frankfurter and William 
O. Douglas, come from Alabama, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts and New York, respectively. 

The majorities that President Roosevelt will 
soon have in the Supreme Court itself and in 
all of the Federal courts added together give 
weight to the statement he made last summer 
to the effect that he had won his judiciary 
battle in spite of the defeat of his original re- 
organization program in 1937. On Aug. 7, when 
the Chief Executive signed the Ashurst bill to 
establish an administratiye office for the Fed- 
eral courts, he took the opportunity to announce 
that all of his original objectives had been 
enacted into law or accomplished through the 
opinions of the Supreme Court itself. 


ADMINISTRATION OBJECTIVES 


At that time, Mr. Roosevelt listed seven ob- 
jectives, most of them administrative policies 
that had been approved by Congress and put 
on the statute books. In discussing the most 
important and most controversial objective on 
his list, his fight against the “unwarranted at- 
titude of the Supreme Court with reference to 
its exercise of constitutional powers,” his fight 
against the Court’s “narrow interpretations of 
the Constitution,” President Roosevelt declared: 

“It is true that the precise method which I 
recommended was not adopted, but the objec- 
tive, as every person in the United States knows 
today, was achieved. The results are not even 
open to dispute.” 


RECORD AT THE BAR 


As it happens, in spite of the fact that the 
Senate gave the coup de grace to his “Court- 
packing” endeavor, for more than two years 
now the Supreme Court has not invalidated a 
single act of Congress. 

As further proof of his “complete but be- 
lated” victory, President Roosevelt cited the 
“attacks recently made on the Supreme Court 
itself by ultra-conservative members of the bar.” 
These attacks, he stated, show “how fully our 
liberal ideas have already prevailed.” 

The fact that President Roosevelt soon will 
have named more than half of all the active 
Federal judges in the United States would seem 
to indicate that more victories may be in store 
for the President, as well as more attacks. 


resident Roosevelt 
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Dewey and “defeatism” ... new 
taxes for farm aid. . . Ohio's relief 


plight . . . American aid for Fin- 
land. 


y outposts at home and abroad event's oc-. 


curred during the week which promised 
no easy future for officials at Washington. 

From Minneapolis was fired a charge that 
the New Deal is based upon a philosophy of 
“defeatism” which ill becomes Americans, 
The man who fired this shot was Thomas E. 
Dewey, who chose the Midwest metropolis 
as the spot from which to begin his campaign 
for the ptesidency. 

From Mr. Dewey's New York City came a 
more carefully worded platform which said 


almost the same thing. Drafters of this plat- 


form, however, were businessmen, not poli- 
ticians. Speaking through the Congress of 
American Industry they called for policies 
to encourage free enterprise, an end fto 
“pump-priming” and a beginning of economy 
in Government. 


FARMERS AND TRADE PACTS 


Defenders of what Mr, Dewey called “de- 
featism,” however, were not idle. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull argued for and won an 
endorsement of his reciprocal trade program 
from the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Little argument was needed to convince 
farmers that Government benefits should 
continue, but to bolster this program Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace sug- 
gested that new taxes might be in order. 
With them, he argued, farmers could feel 
safer than with the changeable whims of 
Congress. 

Through all this the President was silent. 


Continued si:ence was urged upon him by 


Senator George Norris of Nebraska, who cau- 
tioned him rot to be hurried into an an- 
nouncement on a third term. 

But the President did speak out in Ohio's 
current relief problem. That State, he said, 
was shirking its responsibilities. Similar 
sentiments came from officials of Ohio cities, 
who demanded State money to stave off 
starvation. Unbending, however, was Gov- 
ernor Bricker, who continued to insist the 
cities are shirkers. 

Although celief was lacking for Ohio, re- 
lief was promised for beleaguered Finland 
and former President Herbert Hoover was 
selected to administer it. President Roose- 
velt also intimated that American dollars 
might be extended for Finnish defense, add- 
ing that the Finnish war debt payment, 

[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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AN EPILOGUE OF THE “COURT- 
PACKING” FIGHT .........- p. 


This Pictogram and article, we be- 
lieve, are destined to make publishing 
history. They are an accurate, com- 
pletely fact-finding analysis of just how 
President Roosevelt has virtually re- 
made the Federal courts. ... Here isa 
smashing epilogue to the famous 
“court-packing” battle. 


FIRST BARRAGES IN POLITICAL 


Politicians were forced to take a 
hasty inventory of the American scene 
last week. The reasons are presented 
in this article. 


A RELIEF CRISIS AND THE 
WPA: WHAT’S BEHIND THE 
STATES’ TROUBLES ...... p. 3 


Why the breakdown of relief in 
Ohio? Why the disagreement among 
city, State and Federal officials? What 
do the records show? What has been 
the effect of WPA curtailment? Here 
are the answers. 


QUESTION OF THE WEEK: 
SHOULD DIES COMMITTEE 
BE CONTINUED? ......... p. 4 

The views presented in this consen- 
sus mirror a realistic preview of what 

Congress is up against. ’ 


Here in punch-packed paragraphs, 
easy on the eye, vital to the pocket- 
book, are the things business men can 
and cannot do. 


THE WORLD WEEK: WORLD 


AGAINST SOVIETS: 20th 
CENTURY CRUSADE? .... p. 8 


Turning the League of Nations. into 
a League of War—war bloody or eco- 
nomic—against Russia has been an in- 
side whisper among military and dip- 
lomatic strategists ... that is... 
until we set our experts at work to run 
down all the clues. 


CONGRESS AND THE NLRB: 
BACKGROUND OF THE IN- , 

The House committee to investigate 
the National Labor Relations Board 
and the effect of the Wagner Act on 
business gets down to brass tacks this 
week. Here is the background, essen- 
tial information for those whose busi- 
nesses or pay checks are affected. 


THE PLATFORM OF AMERICAN 


This is a “must.” We recognized it 
as such when it came across our desk. 
In effect, this “full text’ (not a line 
missing) of the National Manufactur- 
ers Association presents a “Declaration 
of Principles Relating to Conduct of 
American Industry.” 


WHAT INDUSTRIALISTS WANT 
CONGRESS TO DO ........ p. 11 


What are the primary problems fac- 
ing the national economic machine to- 
day? What does the spokesman for 
the nation’s manufacturers have to 


suggest? This cogent article explains. 

THE TREND BUSINESS: 
AGRICULTURE'S PLACE IN 
MILES. p. 14 


Farm income is showing signs of re- 
covery. Because agriculture is not one 
industry, but a composite of many, this 
analysis is important. 

So much for a brief introduction to 
some of the outstanding items in this 
week’s issue. But just as important 
for a firm grasp on national affairs are 
the following: Defining scope of anti- 
trust laws (p. 3); Reviving an Old Tax 
in New Guise; “certificate” Plan for 
Farmers (p. 3); The Washington Week 
(p. 5); Our “First Lady”: Champion 
of Youth (p. 5); Closing the Haven to 
Hostile Aliens (p. 5); The Pro and 
Con of National Issues (p. 6); Draft- 
ing the Next Budget (p. 7); Taking 
the “Guesses” out of Business (p. 7); 
The War Week: Lesson that Europe 
has for U. S. Forces (p. 8); A Snag, in 
Aiding Jobless Sailors (p. 9); Ameri- 
ca’s Biggest Pay Roll: Advent of Social 
Security (p. 9); The Finance Week: Re- 
gional Plan for Investment Banking (p. 
15). 
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Hunt For New Taxes .:. Clipping Wall Street Profits .. : 
Struggle For Control of FCA.. -Japan On the Griddle 


Little group of inside White 
House advisers is angling to keep 
the President from making an 
expected Jackson Day announce- 
ment that he does not want a 
third term. Authenticated re- 
ports have it that Mr. Roosevelt 
has said definitely to at least 
two persons that he definitely 
would like to retire. 


All the Treasury has been able 
to do following Mr. Roosevelt’s 
suggestion that a new defense 
tax might be a good thing, is to 
dust off some old plans, none of 
which will yield much money. 
The White House is reported to 
be very interested in the lack of 
Congressional enthusiasm for 


-more taxes, 


Attitude of American diplomats 
is that Japan can get nothing 
from Russia by any agreement 
that might be negotiated and 
that the Japanese must deal with 
the United States. Inside view 
is that Japan is using Russian 
negotiations solely as a bargain- 
ing point. | 
x * 

President Roosevelt is deter- 
mined that Wall Street shall get 
no profit out of handling foreign 


4 


found Mr. Roosevelt adamant on 
that point. 


A big inside struggle is under 
way over control of the Farm 
Credit Administration—holding 
company for the Government’s 
vast farm loan operations. FCA 


‘recently was merged with the 


AAA, and Henry A. Wallace 
now wants to change manage- 
ment. Jesse H. Jones and Hen- 
ry Morgenthau object .on the 
ground that vital policy changes 
may be involved. President 
Roosevelt is going to have to do 
the deciding. 


xk 


Insurance circles see the TNEC 
(Monopoly) inquiry into indus- 
trial insurance as a _ planned 
campaign of advance publicity 
for Senator Wagner’s bill which 
would authorize post offices to 
sell small annuities at cost. 


tk 


Movie star Melvyn Douglas, 
who has been hobnobbing in 
Washington with high New 
Dealers, is being talked as the 
Democratic Party’s next candi- 
date for Governor of California. 


State Department finds it diffi- 


+ 


technique of trade pact oppo- 
nents is to create diversified op- 
position in widely scattered 
States and products. Against 
this type of onslaught the State 
Department admits privately it 
has not yet developed an ade- 
quate counter-attack. 


Advance publicity for the So- 
cial Security program, which 
begins old-age payments Janu- 
ary 1, has been a dud. Hence the 
Board is conducting a vigor- 


ous direct-mail campaign this _ 


month. .Best publicity for the 
plan, however, is expected to 
come by word-of-mouth discus- 


when Social Security bene- 


fit checks begin reaching in- 
sured workers next year. 


xk 


Informed sources predict a “dis- 
aster” clause in the next WPA 


appropriation act to provide ad- . 


ministrative flexibility in meet- 
ing relief load emergencies such 
as that créated in rural areas this 
year by floods and drought with 
a resultant temporary increase of 
56,000 enrollees in 11 States. 


x * 


Pressure is being exerted for 
early enactment of a water pollu- 
tion law, and prospects are the 
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erative measure. The House has 
a similar bill on its calendar, op- 
posed only by groups which de- 
sire more drastic, compulsory 


‘legislation. 


Although Leo T. Crowley, chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, has ac- 
cepted an offer of the presidency 
of the Standard Gas & Electric 
Co., large utility holding cor- 
poration, he will remain at the 
head of FDIC throughput the 
approaching session of Congress. 
By delaying departure from Gov- 
ernment service he will serve the 
administration politically and, 
also, he will be in position to 
head off any raid on FDIC 
powers that may be attempted, 
as has been done in the past. 


Secretary Ickes’ blast at Paul V. 
McNutt’s liberalism was part of 
a definite campaign by New Deal 
elements to deflate the McNutt 
campaign for the’ Democratic 


“nomination for the presidency 


in 1940 “if President Roosevelt 
does not seek a third term,” by 


counteracting the growing im-. 


pression that the Security Ad- 
ministrator has been chosen as 
the heir apparent, The “inner 
circle” has turned thumbs down 


government order transactions 
in the present war. Reports 
have it that New York bankers 


cult to organize an adequate de- 
fense against attacks on trade- 
agreement 


early in January. 


program. Present 


House wil] take up the subject 
The Senate. 
has passed a permissive, coop- 


on the Hoosier’s aspiration and 
will be aggressive in letting this 
be known hereafter. 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR WORLD'S: HOPES .. . 
THE LABOR IMPASSE... STATE RELIEF TANGLE 


VER White House way, life goes on ata + 


furious, time-defying rate. 

Last week Finland was at the center of the 
Executive vortex. At the 4 o’clock press con- 
ference on Tuesday, President Roosevelt beat 
the gun. Before questions on Finland had a 
chance to be asked, the Chief Executive was 
answering that he proposed to have the Finnish 
debt installment of $234,693 (due Dec. 15) se- 
questered in a special account and that he would 
take up with Congress the question of using 
that sum for the benefit of the Finnish people. 

At this point, there was a slight argument 
between the President and a correspondent as 
to whether or not such action would be un- 
neutral. Mr. Roosevelt thought not—and said 
so, emphatically. 


In response to questions on the possible sev- 
erance of diplomatic relations with Soviet 
Russia, the Chief Executive answered that 
there was no news on that at the moment and 
that he didn’t know about the future. 


These remarks led to 
remarkable comment 
From Criticism by the President, a com- 
Of Policies ment in which he indi- 

rectly slapped his for- 
eign policy on the back by sarcastically nam- 
ing its critics, If his critics thought the policy 
bad, then it must be good, reasoned Mr. Roose- 
velt. The critics named were the Soviet press, 
a portion of the Nazi press, the publicity di- 
rector of the Republican National Committee 
(whose name the President couldn't remember 
at the moment), the Hearst papers, statesmen 
in Russia, some statesmen in Germany and some 
politically minded persons in the United States 
Senate and House, 


Comfort Drawn, 


A Moscow reaction, in a Communist maga- 
zine, was as follows: “President Roosevelt is 
more and more siding with the incendiaries of 
war. The United States Government is issuing 
extraordinary decrees which, it is claimed, are 
directed against spies and saboteurs, but in 
reality are used against Communists and all 
anti-war forces...” 

During the last few weeks, President Roose- 
velt has been sending to Europe message after 
message, all of the same general nature, but 


last week’s note to Finland was slightly dif- 
ferent. In a telegram to Preigant /Ayosi 
Kallio and the Finnish peopl Chief Exec- 


_ foreign agents in this country. 


—Harris & Ewing 
MR, ROOSEVELT AND PRESS 


A hat and ring to play with 


utive expressed the hope that “these tragic days 
may not be long in giving way to a happier 
era.” 

The occasion—a rather ironic one—was the 
little nation’s 22nd anniversary of its inde- 
pendence. 

Most of the White 
House callers last week 


Developments had war memoranda in 
their portfolios. On Fri- 


At First Hand day, “almost at the crack 


of dawn,” according to Mr. Roosevelt, the 
United States Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Joseph P. Kennedy (still chewing gum), de- 
livered to the President a report on the Euro- 
pean war, a report “too confidential for the 
cables.” Other diplomatic and military notes 
were handed the Chief Executive by Hugh 
Grant, Minister to Albania, and Major Percy 
G. Black, military attache in Berlin. The for- 
mer gave Mr. Roosevelt an eye-witness account 
of the Italian invasion of Albania; the latter 
gave Mr. Roosevelt an eye-witness account of 
the Nazi military machine in action. 


Hears of War 


Also, in connection with the war, Attorney 
General Frank Murphy discussed with the 
President the progress of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s intensive investigation into activities of 
On leaving the 
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era rba 


White House, Mr. Murphy told reporters that 
he expécted a number of indictments very soon. 

One day Mr. Roosevelt conferred with Jesse 
Jones, Federal Loan Administrator, and Nor- 
man H. Davis, chairman of the American Red 
Cross, and studied their plans for giving aid to 
Finland, through provision of American credit, 
American cash, American surplus crops and 
American surgical supplies. 


On the domestic front, Mr. Roosevelt had 
conferences with such headline officials as 
William Green, AFL president, Leo T. Crow- 
ley, chairman of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, and Senator Carter Glass. 
Mr. Green, who asked for an appointment, 
talked over with the President, once again, the 
prospects for labor peace, and left the White 
House pessimistic. Mr. Crowley discussed 
“some banking problems to be cleared up” be- 
fore his resignation. Senator Glass called, he 
said, “to wish the President a happy holiday.” 


The big domestic news, 
however, was Mr. Roose- 
vel’s detailed opinion on 
the relief situation in 
Ohio, an opinion given 
out in a two-fisted manner at his Friday press 
conference. To the reporters present the Chief 
Executive made it very clear that he felt the 
Ohio State government had failed to meet its 
responsibilities in handling relief. Republican 
Governor John W. Bricker immediately replied 
that Federal authorities “seem more interested 
in the politics of the affair than in helping the 
needy.” 

On Thursday night, on the top floor of the 
Press Club Building, President Roosevelt, sev- 
eral members of the Cabinet and other high 
Government officials were entertained by the 
National Press Club. For dinner the guests 
had: neutrality eggs in 16-inch shells; hors 
(du combat) a la dictator; Caribbean submarines 
“en surprise”; kedgeree of destroyers in dry- 
dock; Panama mixed salad with oil; hemis- 
phere on ice with raspberry sauce and essence 
of Good Neighbor. The wine list included 
Grapes of Wrath (1940), Imported Bilge (1928), 
Ink Rouge New Deal and G. O. P. Bubbles. 

Toward the end of the dinner Santa Claus 
appeared and presented to the President sev- 
eral gifts. Among these were a hat and a ring— 
with which Mr. Roosevelt refused to play. 


Sharp Words 
Anent Relief 
In the States 


—Harris & Ewing 


THOMAS E. DEWEY 


Mr. Ickes couldn’t listen in 
(See Néewsgram Below) 


FIRST BARRAGES 
IN POLITICAL WAR 


Big guns begin to open up as 1940 
election year nears... tactics be- 
hind the words. 


LEVEN months hence the nation’s voters zo 

to the polls to elect a president. Between 

now and then reports, rumors and oratory will 

give the public a lesson in how politicians make 
friends and influence votes. 

Last week under the 32-year-old eye of Minne- 
sota’s Governor Stassen, 37-year-oid District At- 
torney Dewey of New York forced observers to 
take a hasty inventory of the political scene. 
This is what they found: 

‘In his first campaign speech, Mr. Dewey struck 
at a target heretofore disregarded by New Deal 
critics. Foregoing the prosecution of munici- 
pal rackets, the youthful presidential aspirant 
turned to national rackets of unemployment ana 


idle capital, scored tne Democratic philosophy 

of “defeatism and despair.” After seven years 

of lending and spending, Mr. Dewey said, the | 
“New Deal repair crew” reports “The American 

economic machine stalled on dead center.” 


Political Battling 
Spreads Rapidly 


Sideline politicos were not long in Jumping into 
the fight. To Secretary Ickes, the qualifications 
of Mr. Dewey for GOP candidate were proved 
by his talking “45 minutes without saying any- 
thing.” Mr. Ickes said h€ hadn’t listened to the | 
speech because his 3-month-old baby “was cry- | 
ing at about the same time.” More pertinent 
to Democratic councils, Mr. Ickes told newspaper 
men that he did not think President Roosevelt 
favors Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, as a candidate, and that he, Mr. Ickes, 
personally, plus the New Deal “liberal and pro- 
gressive” bloc, would not support Mr. McNutt. 

As to the brickbat hurled at Mr. Dewey, GOP 
chairman John Hamilton declared that the dis-_ 
trict attorney’s remarks were way and above the 
heads of both Mr. Ickes and the New Deal since 
the only thing they understood was “state social- 
ism and government by handouts and subsidies.” 

As for the perky mouthful against Mr. McNutt, 
Mr. Ickes has yet to be spanked by the “White 
House spokesman” as was the case when Sec- 
retary Wallace called for a third-term for Mr 
Roosevelt. 

,,, Meanwhilethe boom, boom—muffled for Presi- 

ent Roose loud for Mr. Dewey, of varyin2 

intensity for Messrs. Garner, McNutt, Hull, Van- 
denberg, Wheeler, Taft, Willkie and Bricker— 
continues to be as deliberately stage-managed by 
politicians as father’s Santa Cijaus_ whiskers. 
But, as with the Yule camouflage, no one is Deine 
fooled. This even though President Rooseve:'. 
presented with a hat and a ring at the annual 
Press Club dinner, refused to make the symboui¢ 
gesture, preferred to preserve his public senti- 
ments for the Jackson Day dinner next monn, 
or the month after that; or perhaps many months 
later at the nominating convention. 


Proposal to Postpone 


Conventions Wins Approval 


The President’s suggestion that there be a 1a‘ 
national convention and a_ short presidential 
campaign is meeting with approval in bot! 
Democratic and Republican precincts. The ony 
noteworthy angle is an economy one. But the 
undisclosed reason, according to many, is te 
President’s desire to keep himself in the spo 
light as long as possible; then, if a third-term 
draft movement bogged down, the Presiden! 
would be able to hold the trump for a candidate 
of his own choice. 

This business of having the President declare 
his intentions now was called a “sad mistake 
by Independent Senator Norris last week. Th® 
veteran legislator said these demands came fro™ 
the President’s enemies, that “greater 
broader” than the President’s personal wish 
was +the question of whether or not he shoud 
run for a third term, this despite any desire ‘© 
relinquish the Executive Office for a rest. 

The vocal vibrations of other presidential 45 
pirants to date have been less ear-catching tha 
those of Mr. Dewey’s opening salute. Vice Presi- 
dent Garner continues to hunt wild game whieé 
his managers do the talking. Mr. McNutt tencs 
to his Federal office while his managers stalk 
delegates in a dozen different States. And by 
way of a cross-country tour, Senators Taft and 
Bridges are testing Republican sefitiment. _ 

But now that Mr. Dewey has broken the poll!!- 
cal ice, the campaign pond will scon be crowded 
with other figures. 
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March of the News 


Continued from page 1! 


scheduled for December 15, 
would be set aside for special aid 
to the Arctic Republic. 


DEFINING THE SCOPE 
OF ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


+ ployer might continue to recognize 


AVING cote within a squeak of | 


settling one question rankling 
labor,. capital and Government, the 
Supreme Court last week handed 
down one decision which gave the 


Justice Department a cue for a 


broad investigation of alleged anti- 


trust violations in the milk indus- | 


We cannot say that, upon the un- 


for the adjustment of labor dis- 
putes.” 

But law is law, and the Supreme 
Court held that “The difficulty with 
the position of the statute precludes 
such a disposition of the case. The 
law provides that an employe organ- 
ization shall be free from interfer- 
ence or dominance by the employer. 


contradicted facts, the Board erred 


| Official “Green-light” 


The Court said “Go.” 


+ A RELIEF CRISIS AND THE WPA: 


+ 


WHATS BEHIND STATES’ WOES 


+ 


OTERS have been wondering for 

six years whether Government 
can ever get out from under vast 
relief loads. 

Ohioans in Cleveland, Toledo, Day- 
ton, Yaungstown and Columbus this 
week are learning what happens 
when the State’s WPA rolls drop 
trom 271,029 in November of one year 
(1938) to 136,227 the next November. 


administration in Ohio”, that if the 
President were interested in human 
welfare he “would not have cut WPA 
employment in Cleveland from 74,000 
in election year to 30,000 in a non- 
election year.” 

Supporting the Goyernor’s thesis 
were official figures from the Social 
Security Board that 55.1 per cent of 
new applicants for home relief in 
Cleveland assigned loss of WPA em- 
ployment as the cause of their plight. 

Chief cause of distress given by 


Finland’s plight brought con- in its conclusion that the purpose of Discovery: people go hungry, live applicants for relief in many cities i 
demnations of Communism from Farm producers and dis- the law could not be attained with- | on apples and flour provided by a throughout the country is the samé ‘ 
both the Danish and Swedish tribut tj ' out sagas ae ee ae | charitable Federal Surplus Commod- as in Cleveland: loss of WPA jobs. | 

parliaments and Italy's Fascist ributors not immune to ities Corporation. In per cent gave this 
; wie . | : th Su. ominated and controlled to a Other discoveries Ohio is making: reason; 36.2 per cent in Detroit, 41.7 

ne Council warned that if Russia anti-trust laws; the su greater or less extent” by the com- | | Even with the national industrial per cent in Milwaukee, 39.3 per cent i, 
tried to repeat her Finnish ven- preme Court speaks. gg vii ruled the Justices, a Ba "index at 1929 levels, with Cleveland’s in Los Angeles. 
ture in Rumania, Italy would act. 4n applying the statutory test of ae ; _ industries booming on steel orders, | — 

ie Already acting in Rumania : | Independence it is immaterial that ATTORNEY GENERAL MURPHY _ there are more people than ever be- 


. | _ ment ives.”’ to set up certain conditions that the tion promised to hire 6,000 more 

unanswered reorganization would not work a Political implications are still being ~tevelanders, the Federal Surplus 
Q seems without power to affect | by the im was whether, and to | up to Congress to ae deniaiiie Pass hardship on employes who would | read into relief controversies. Mayor Commodities Corporation shipped in 
Soviet policy. what extent, labor unions come | plans would have been permitted to cither have lost their jobs or been | Harold H. Burton, of Cleveland, a rte maypaorthoncpea ve kage. gh cr. 

Conduct of war thus seems to. within the scope of the anti-trust continue; the Court finds nothing in forced to move to retain their jous. | é 


aan handed down is reflected in the im- in its dismantling order home-owning workers required to ‘is mentioned as a “dark horse” presi- POLITICS: The moment that 
the western front and Britain | mediate steps taken by Government ; - transfer. dential possibility for 1940. Governor Mayor Burton demanded that Gov- | 
i : ick as Joras ‘ic Ne St: von 
| announced she still controlled | officials to cement their victories. | Protection in Jobs Tightly knit paragraph revealing state le 
| the seas, but rumors persisted No. 1 official “blitzkrieg” came | sentiment of the Court was: “One emocratic party, C 
| that neither Britain nor Germany | With the unanimous ruling that the | or ailway Workers must disrégard the entire history of *7eS!@ent Aoosevelt. istress became grist for the nation’s 


were the British, who urged this 
imperiled Balkan country to cur- 
tail exports to Germany. 
Finland, meanwhile, has ap- 
pealed her case to the League of 


depend upon Russia’s action. 


Fighting increased somewhat on 


approved of Russia; that they 


try; 
merce Commission in its protection 


upheld the Interstate Com- 


of rail employes when lines consoli- 
date; upheld the Wagner Act and 


its Labor Board overseer ir black- 
ing out labor organizations domi- 


laws. 
The significance of the decisions 


Agricultural Marketing Agreement, 


the plan had in fact not engendered, 
or indeed had obviated, serious labor | 
disputes in the past, or that any | 
company interference in the admin- 
istration” of the company union “had 
been incidental rather than funda- 


the law signifying such a determina- 
tion; therefore, the NLRB was right 


In another unanimous decision by 


Here the Court found that in 


Midwest line, the ICC had the right 


The ICC had demanded severance 
pay for job-losers and protection for 


railroad labor relations in the United 


an | 
-economy reorganization move by a 


lore clamoring to get on reduced 
WPA rolls, local relief agencies have 
an acute distress problem. 


Political Factors 
Enter the Problem 


With Governor John W. Bricker, a 
Republican with farm support who 


Jobless employabdles dropped from 


—Harris & Ewing 
MAYOR BURTON 


Crisis then, crisis now 


while, the Work Projects Administra- 


Burton prepared to sell $1,115,572 
tax delinquency bonds, 


in 
if possible. 


political mills. 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


Mout. 


| a WPA rolls storm local home relief Governor Bricker is just r 
the Capper-Volstead and other the Justices, what may be a mile- States to be able to say that the agencies strain loca] treasuries ut his first ae 
might end their differences to ion a t ke acricultural fost and reasonable treatment of g S S G lis first year in office with a 
eer ' he C ' Farm Acts do not make agri stone in the relation of rail labor to ! In Cleveland's case, these dis- surplus of perhaps $5,000,000 in the 
aii] unite against the Communists. _ producers and distributors immune rail management has been set up. | [Continued on Page 13.1 coveries have catapulted a tangle of treasury. A surplus at year’s end 
jumbled has war made na-_ to the anti-trust statutes. In this asury, surp at year’s 
ake So jams | distress and politics into nation-wide could mark the Governor as a cau- 
tional policies that Franco Spain | case the Justice Department alleged | prominence. tious spender 3 ; 
conspired to maintain A PRO CESSING A DISTRESS: When Mayor Burton The Governor retorted to Mayor Compl t 
toward France and _ England. artificial prices and at the same dropped 16,000 employables from that has Pp ete 
; to | home relief rolls, Ohio saw in Cleve- expenses, has not follow . | 
: Spain must trade and f | oe 
one. Reason Sp time were controlling the flow o land riots and charges of anarchy | Bricker economy recommendations. Banking Service "4 
she can’txtrade with the Reich. | milk from four States into the Chi- the sequel to the State’s new relief He refused to call the legislature 
uck War in.the Orient also took a | Cago area. _ law. Congress in 1938 turned home President Roosevelt then stepped 
eal strange turn when the Japanese 00 segs cms. drive against + lion dollars. Either the consumers jelief back to the States. Ohio’s | into the situation with a charge that 
army sent some Chinese rice to in agricultural OA did, or the processors, wholesalers  egislature then cut the relief appro- the State of Ohio has failed to meet 
ant wriation by one-fifth but promised t its responsibilities in handling relief. 
phy Drought areas in the United Meanwhile the Attorney General's oned in a world of rapidly chang- f the price which otherwise would Mayor Berton announced last fort. | gives relief allowances of $27 while ‘ 
ars States also drew attention. Dam- office is pressing ahead in its inves- ing events, Congress passed the have been paid the farmers for their night. however. that Ohio had con- Ohio gives only $16.65; yet Ohio, with COMPANY 
the age to the winter wheat crop ee of Pg gn Agricultural Adjustment Act, includ- products. Probably, in some cases, tributed only 44 cents for every 66 5.4 per cent of the U. S. population, \, 
cis . . an eir reiation ing a processing tax on various § jl three shared in the cost. ut up by the local government. The gets 7.7 per cent of WPA money. : i! 
practices in the construction indus- products to finance benefit pay- Equally obvious, if the “certificate ance nity Tart NEW YORK 
the dollar-a-bushel mark and in t ted to clarify , S; ' . difference was $1,000,000 and the The answer of Governor Bricker || | 
f i, ak Gs b har : it injected ments to farmers. That law was plan” were to be adopted by Con- | measure of Cleveland’s distress. was that President Roosevelt was Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation : 
| | 
the Tennessee Valley, lack bee | this legal ns y _ oben pe AFL enacted in 1933. | [Continued on Page 8.] . help tide Cleveland over for a “attempting to discredit a Republican 
water was causing trouble with | into the mil case, in bed saaek te In January, 1936, the Supreme | " 
the Government experiment, Milk truck drivers’ union sto Court declared the processing tax aa uae | } 
at i li | unconstitutional. Subsequent farm 
threatening power supplies. |The Court, however, ruled that the 
ie National needs for electricity | issue-vas “not open on this ai. | | 
brought to the fore again the | 
i rs Hard An x under an old | 
the question of Government’s atti- Decision Bea : ew fax u vl 
cry- tude toward utilities. Confer- On Company Unions name. ... Secretary Wal- ail 
ooh ences in Washington — The Justices’ unanimous decision || |gce’s finance scheme for 7 
suggesting a national power grid | calling for the disestablishment of 
plan, whereby public and private | arm benefits. 
utility systems could be linked. | tion is notable for severa | 
y sate Created 10 years before the Court 
Government's attitude toward _upheld the Wagner Act, this “Em- benefit payments have been financed & * 
- ° labor was clarified when the Su- | ployees Representative Committee” py appropriations direct from the 
ne preme Court ruled that the New- | of a shipbuilding firm was shown | Treasury, except as to sugar, for j ) = 1] } } Sa S 1] i } ) 
: . rr | he employes | which a special tax was devised. . 
ort News Shipbuilding company tO be preferred by t | 
ld 1 P _ after a secret ballot. The vote waS Now, Secretary Wallace is advo- 
‘taken after the NLRB found that cating, in speeches around the coun- 
‘oust company union, though the | even after revisions the company try, a system of financing all bene- e | 
a employes themselves were satis- | “dominated, assisted and interfered” | fit payments to farmers by what he y 
— hed with their organization. | with the labor organization’s ad- terms the “certificate plan.” Pro- 
| ministration. tests are voiced by flour millers, 
= The court also upheld author- ' The Court did note that as the cotton manufacturers and _ other 
Mr ity of the Interstate Commerce — company union “had operated to the processors who would be affected. 
| Commission td insist upon finan- | apparent satisfaction of the em- | The “certificate plan” is a process- | ‘ 
sng cial care for railroad workers  ployes; as serious labor disputes had ing tax by another name and an- 
and as the men at an n . 
hive principie, if under the auspices of the commit- Secretary Wallace expresses fear | 
1 by would seem to give Government its | Congress may get weary of appro- | + 3 | 
; tee had signified their desire for its | gress y g y pp | ' | 
rers even more control over business | continuance, it would be a proper | priating large sums for farm bene- | U N IT VO LUME IN COMPA NY S 87-YEAR HISTO RY © 
DS relations with employes. medium and one which the em- fits and reduce the cash income of | 
Ve. | agriculture. Benefit payment ap- ‘ 
nual | propriations for the current. fiscal 
OLIC | year exceed all prior records—$500,- 
pay 
nin, VEG ments, $225,000,000 for “parity” pay- 
nts TITLE REGISTERED U. S PATENT OFFICE ments, and $113,000,000 to augment 
y | “ane I tj / Newspaper | the customs fund of $90,000,000 for ANY business men believe that the remarkable $660 at the factory, tests show you get 10% to 25% 
mericas Nationa pap | Surpius Temoval (which inchudes tree success which Studebaker has achieved during better gas saving than in any other leading lowest 
TITLE REG. APPLIED FOR U. S. PATENT OFFICE _food for the needy, export sub- : 
(Formerly. Tus Untren States Dany? | sidies, etc.) 1939 is due entirely to the introduction last April of price car. 
Published once a week by United States News Publishing Corporation, | To assure continuance of benefit 1e new low-priced Studebaker Champion. ; ; : ; 
late * Washington, D.C. | payments, there should be a self- | the P P The Studebaker Commander won the Gilmore- 
1tial — | financing system, the Secretary | Yet the fact is that every Studebaker model has had Yosemite Gas Economy Sweepstakes of 1939—and the f 
pot HE purpose of The United States News is to present a comprehensive review | argues, | te : 
only and analysis of the activities of the Government of the United States in || | | an exceptionally good year. Studebaker President took first in its class. 
the an Me Granenes. The Processing Tax: | Studebaker’s Commander and President passenger This economy is supplemented by the money-saving 
spot Exeeatie Oftes: The ~ mites Biase. ence Dist oS S: Who Paid the Bill? | cars, as well as Studebaker’s commercial cars and assured by Studebaker craftsmanship. The largest 
erm a | A processing tax by any name | trucks, have contributed substantially to Stude- group of long-time, skilled workmen employed in any 
one Delivered postage prepaid $2 for one year; $3 for two years; $5 for four years. would add to the aa of sen ang | baker’s enviable record in 1939. automobile factory build every Studebaker model to 
(Canadian postage $1 per year additional foreign postage $2 pec year additional.) add to the cost of doing business, | 
say the millers and the cotton manu- | : run smoothly at low upkeep cost for years. 
ake’ Entire contents of this publication Copyrighted. 1939. by United States News There is great controversy, includ- ndustry ° f 49 len you re Hnally ready to resell a studebaker, its 
The re oo ne oe ie ing wide variance in figures, as to industry gain of 49% sound condition assures you an attractive trade-in price. 
from BOARD OF EDITORS who paid the old processing taxes— | 
and Davip Lawrence, Editor OwEN L. Scort, Associate Editor the processor, the farmer, the con- | One important reason for Studebaker progress is the See your local Studebaker dealer and get a clear, 
Franx W. Rounns. Ja | sumet—and in what _ remarkable operating economy that distinguises first-hand picture of Studebaker value before you put 
jour Gorpon H. CoLe JOHN F. KoIne GLENN NIXON One point is certain, however. aker mod 
“e t0 FRED A. EMERY L. Noste ROBINSON From the summer of 1933, when the | every Studebaker el. your money into any new passenger car, commercial | 
———~z Sec Re | first of these taxes on commodities | In the Studebaker Champion, delivering as low as car or truck. Easy C.I.T. payment terms. ; 
| as- _ became operative, until the spring of | ; 
than Georce W. Bryan, Business Gouis, Circulation Manager 1936, when the Supreme Court had 
resi | declared their imposition invalid, the 
Mason, Spalding & McAtee 
“Treasury collected $969,055 982 trom STUDEBAKER... THE GREAT INDEPENDENT | 
enas ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT _ processing taxes and the related | ; 
stalk _Norman O. Mick, Vice President and Director of Advertising taxes—those on floor stocks held by | ) 
d by Advertising Offices wholesalers and retailers when the. World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
and CHicaco tax became operative, and the com- | ; 
— Advertising copy should be received at the Executive Offices, 2201 M Street, N. W., levied as super-tarifis to protect the | ; ‘ 
wdec Washington, D. C., Friday mornings, but emergency copy if in mat form and domestic market against an inflow | 
scheduled in advance with exact space data can be handled Saturday mornings. of untaxed commodities. | ae ; 
" Somebody paid this nearly one bil- | in 
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SHOULD DIES COMMITTEE CONTINUED 
WITH ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION? 


Dies. Committee has so completely | 


sold itself to the average American 
citizen that all but a few are de- 
manding it be continued so that all 
of the story of Communist, Fascist, 
and Nazi activities in the United 
States may be made public record. 


Achievements to Date 


answers: 


AM in favor of appropriating suf- 

ficient funds to enable the Dies 
Committee to continue and complete 
its work. 


Maj. Gen. George 


Results were soon evident. The 


spotlight of publicity that came as 


a result of facts brought out at the 
public hearings concerning the var- 
ious subversive groups, their leaders, 


| their foreign connections, their rack- 


eteering in money affairs, and 
their flagrant violation of laws, re- 
sulted not only in the prosecution 


Roanoke, Va., October 18-21, 1939, 
believes in the. urgent need of the 
continuation of the so-called Dies 
Committee, and of course the neces- 
Sary appropriation for its continu- 
ance. 


We realize that no committee, 


made up of human beings, can be | 
we are impressed | 


perfect. However, 


be gained by the continuation of its 


_ work, and we shall urge Congress to | 


do so. 


Dr. Ernest Minor 


Patterson 
Philadelphia; Professor of 


That there-have been abuses goes | 


without saying. But they are a com- 
mentary upon the men who com- 
mitted them rather than upon the 
practice of Congressional investiga- 
tions. 

The Dies Committee to Investigate 


un-American Activities, in my opin- © 


The facts which have been un- 
earthed so far, the making the pub- 
lic aware of the propaganda of va- 
rious kinds which have been going 
on, and the timely warnings of what 
may be expected in the future are, 
I believe, sufficient justification for 
the continued existence of the Dies 
Committee. 


+ 
"Dr. George F. Zook 
Raymond J. Kelley Rep. N. M. Mason ional inquiries h xcited such general g 
lis, Ind.; National Republican, Illinois; Member Few Congressional inquiries have e g | Washington, BD. C.; President, [, 
—. The American House Special Committee to public interest as that conducted by the Dies Committee American Council on Education: fie 
Legion Investigate Un-American Activi- empowered “to investigate un-American activities.” —_ Its | | a Commis ae 
wit ties; Member, Immigration and er | h | sioner of Education; Former Presi. é 
answers: Sinesiiianiien end Vet-iltce investigations have covered a wide field, but of late have | dent, University of Akron (Ohio), ; 
ich hat, if any, connection | 
to aan elite Scoiti of stating the po- answers: Soviet Russia has with the Communist Party in this Country. EPLYING to your recent inquiry T 
sition of The American “— * HE answer to your question f» The Committee’s work will end with the new year unless may I say that my: reactions bal 
answer to your question, “Shou YES. with the following explan- | P : concerning the Dies Committee can on 
the Dies Committee be continued ation and justification: | Congress authorizes a continuance and grants more money. be summed up in a very few words ab 
(a) With a very limited appropria- | Such strong opinions have been voiced regarding the Com- | wh 
made ior 1 95.000: with | turned up a few interesting facts. it 
The resolution which called for the te = ron sap gee oes mittee’s work, both for and against, that The United States has on the whole been a disgracefy] 408 
creation of such a Congressional § ficials: | ; h tt h dd d farce. I can think of many more pro 
committee was of American Legion operation from ee ae sock | News, to secure a consensus on the matter, has addresse sabesiie Wasa to spend pelilic. mone? Sn 
e face of much unfavorable | vs 
a eee ee a ce tg ‘esult of | to leaders in the House of Representatives, to all members than the further support of such a ton 
sented much valuable information publicity came as & result | 
Harris & Ewing of the Dies Committee, and to heads of organizations both ‘ite — of | 
ings. The Director of the Nationa quile Ja | | 
Aesereoniom Commission was the RAYMOND J. KELLEY and inexperienced committee help, | favoring and opposing the methods of the Committee, this | | D | : ci h ; : 
second witness to appear before the such as legal counsel and investi- question: “for an inquiry along the line pre- | r. ifving risner “a 
first session, and was followed a few Committee revelations. This com- gators), wd committee succeeded | ° . | sumably, contemplated when oe | New Haven, Conn.: Professor ct 
ks later by Stephen F. Chadwick, | ~. during its first year in convincing 4 | Should the Dies Committee be continued and Committee was established, but the | ie 
aay y mittee has made the American peo- ats , | | | of Political Econom by 
then National Commander of The * evil propaganda | 8teat majority of the American peo- | dditi | appropriation made for its investi- results to date are such that the | Ys i 
American Legion. Other prominent | Conscious Nazi | ple that subversive and un-Ameri- | Committee should be compelled to | Yale University, 
Legionnaires have submitted vital those subtle | Stoups were at work in our | gations? cease its activities. | 
;_ | and Fascist sources < 
- t they constituted a real R 
about vari" | methods are being, used to destroy | Answers received are presented herewith. Others will be answers: sm 
we enjoy under and that they should be thoroughly | - published later. Sanator Bridges N sea Committee 
icaps | investigated and held up to public should be continued. 
Work Under Handicap The cost of pursuing these inves- | aie. sida | : : | Republican, New Hampshire; | The mere fact that it has made tha 
tigations is-insignificant in Major S the result of matters brought to light Member, Senate Committees on mistakes, that it has seen red when 
ne in defense 0 .. won to the value of those principles we — | » we during his bef the | sass AF | there was only pink, and that it ha: - 
; ‘estig: 8 his appearance petore the Appropriations and Militar | y pink, 
when it was being attacked by red, must safeguard if our republican | Investigation Expanded p y and 
yellow, and pink groups. We were form of government is to be saved (bo) The Committee started its | : : Naturally, any investigating group — on _of them undeserving of such rough 
solidly behind it when departments from destruction, | second year with an adequate ap-— Washington, D. C.; Adjutant creates enemies and adverse criti- answers: _ treatment, should not now be ai- 
of our own Federal propriation, $100,000; and with a | General, Military Order of the cism, especially among those who are lowed to prevent that continuance. 
Give | year's experience and mistakes be- World War not in sympathy with its objectives. HE broad Such incidental mistakes and even 
We are still solidly behind its work. | R Carl F Ma es hind it. A well-trained, experienced. ’ The Military Order of the World conduct investigations 0 ne minor injustices should, and probd- 
| P staff to assist the Committee with War has been impressed with the ters having to do with the public api will be, self-corrective. Cer- 
eee Seeenren wy Te —. | Republican, Michigan; Member, its work was set up, and careful, HE Military Order of the World clean, above-board, and patriotic Weal and with a ina to Soman tainly there are members of the 
mittee under such handicaps and | Ho Committees. on Rules and painstaking field work was ordered War, by its resolution entitied manner in which the Dies Commit- remedial legislation where necessary Committee, notably Jerry Voorhis. 
On The PAT OF Hs Activities,” adopted tee has conducted its investigation in ave been so long and so freely | who will do their best to prevent any 
job in support of the continuation — Interstate Commerce, a foundation or basis for all public | U"-American Activities, h “4 in| the past. We feel there is much to €tcised as to be a definite part Of | more such blunders. 
hearings. at the annual convention held in 
almost two years of life, the. 


with the many subversive activities 


icti ion, has done one of the most con- —= 
and conviction of some of the lead- 


V. H. Moseley 


Economics, University of 


rea 
, which have been brought to light by is , _ Structive jobs in recent years. It iS such times as these to prevent vio- me 
We have seen the exposure of | Pennsylvania: President, American one committee that should be ations of civil liberties. But no one 
such Communist Front and fellow | U. 5. A., Retire ; tlanta, Ga.; a wali plese se ) | terial assistance to the Government Academy of Political and Social | strengthened, rather than discour- has made out anything approaching 3 
| Chief of 4th Section, General and its law-enforcement officers Science, aged, by the abuse that has been eonvincing case that civil liberties 
caey oe ct oo the | Staff, AEF, P ti PI 7 ht | For example, we are impressed with | | heaped upon it—both by the nature are threatened by this Committee. 
ciate inthe Pumaren —~ have | : oe we ae oe | the. fact that the recent conviction | answers: and source of the abuse. And I should like to see some way in 
af Belts answers: (c) The investigation phase of the | of the’ “Bund Leader,” Kuhn, was 


of the German-American Bund re- Y all means the Dies Committee 
sulting from the Dies Committee in- 
vestigation, and now we are watch- 


ing the indictment of Earl Browder 


greatest opportunity is 


Should be continued, for the | 
now pre- | 
sented to get the truth to the Ameri- | 


work of the. Committee has 
been partially completed. No diag- 
nosis of the causes of these un- 
American activities has been made. 


only 


the outgrowth of his appearance be- 
fore the Dies Committee. There is 
little doubt but that the indictment 
of Earl Browder and his associates 


N view of the manner in which the - 


Dies Committee has conducted its 
hearings and the way in which many 


reputations have been injured by its. 


work, the Committee should be dis- 


There certainly should be no sin- 
cere skeptics about the Committee’s 
usefulness in the lignt of interna- 
tional happenings in recent weeks. 

I fully agree with those who say 


which it could get the cooperation, 
instead of the hostility, of the Ad- 
ministration, and its work therefore 
made easier and more productive. 
The Committee should be contin- 


N 
and his coming trial—because of an people. Given the truth, they Neither has a preventive program or on the passport [alleged] frauds is ' continued. There is a proper place , we should lean over backwards in , ued by all means. | 
passport irregularities—as another can be relied upon to take action cure been offered, other than a few eee .__.... LL, ee = 
direct product of the Dies investiga- in the typical American way. | | 
ion. It now seems to be the proper But what a strange period we have | | 


move to continue the Committee and 
see to it that it is given the right to 
expose all rackets through which | 
funds’ for Communist Party and 
German-American Bund promotion 
are raised. | 

The Committee helped bring about | 
the hearing in the deportation of — 
Harry Bridges. If contimued, we 
hope that it may be instrumental in 
letting us know what decision was | 
reached in that case and break the | 
months of silence since the Bridges 
hearing was concluded. 

The Committee can be very in- 
strumental in getting lead informa- 


tinued therefcre to complete its 
work of investigation, to make a di- 
agnosis of the causes of subversive 
activities, and to work out and rece | 
ommend a constructive program for 
the cure or prevention of such activ- 
ities in the future. 


been living in. The facts which 
have been coming out before the | 
Dies Committee, especially since | 


Russia showed her true motives to 
have been known for 


the world, 


j 


Fred Clark 


New York City; National 
Commander, The Crusaders, 


answers: 


rea 
BELIEVE that there is more rea- . ne 
tion which will help the Federal Bu- son for continuing the Dies Com- — ~ Ho 
reau of Investigation in its work of | mittee activities now than ever be- ; . I 
working in this country. | cover not only un-American activi- ne: 
An adequate | ties, but un-neutral activities, which, 
guarantee the efficient work of the | under our present policy, are un- | te Ce ee ee eT te 
the handicaps under which it has | There are persistent rumors cir- en 
worked during the past two years. culating that strong forces in high OIL INDUSTRY | Pee 
The American Legion will lend such | political places are not only eager 
aid as we can give to legislation pro- » but working to involve the United Esso Laboratories organization has just 
viding for the continuation of the States in this war. Nothing could 
Dies Committee, with adequate ap- | be more important to the American been given the 1939 National Award for 
propriation. | J. people than the discovery of such Chemical Engineering Achievement. This 
| forces within our borders. 


Otis N. Brown 


Kansas City, Mo.; Commander in 
Chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the U. S. 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
PPROXIMATELY 2,500 delegates 
from all sections of the country, 
assembled at tne 1939 National En- 
campment of the Veterans of Foreign 


years. 
Were on file with the Committee or 


chain. of 


Practically all those facts 
in the records of those committees 
preceding the Dies Committee. But 
the people did not get them. Too 


_ Often the press would not publish 
_ them. and when some loyal paper:or 
publish the | 


papers did 
truth, the greatest power in the 
world was concentrated against the 


offenders, and truth was crushed to | 


earth. 


A quarter of a million dollars in- 
vested in continuance of the Dies 
Committee now may save us from 
having to spend another $42,000.- 
000,000 (the cost of the last war) in 
the near future. 


Dr. Frederic A. Ogg 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of 
Political Science, University of 


is the first time it has ever been given in 
the oil industry. The award was made 
for Esso’s many advances in developing 
super-fuels for aircraft and other high- 
powered engines. We appreciate this 
formal recognition of Esso leadership. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


AWARD FOR” 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT’® 


SPONSORED BY 


CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


Wars of the United States in Boston What Stalin Exposed Wisconsin, C 0 M | N G " 4 G Hy t A N E W G A S 0 L | N E 5 ® 
last August, voted unanimous ap- But Comrade Stalin spilled the ; 
proval of the achievements of the > answers: 


Dies Committee to date and ex- 
pressed favor for necessary appro- 
priations for continuance. 


we had been definitely warned as Performance...For Those Who 
_ We believe the Dies Committee is far back as 1917. Personally, I feel when its Want the BEST! 
doing a splendid job by throwing under obligation to Comrade Stalin, pires on January 3. the performance he can get New high levels of quality a! 
the spotlight of publicity on subver- for af WAS lambasted for months for SS ee ne only from premium grade. 
sive elements. 


Former dangerous apathy of the 


gasoline we have ever of- 
dicated me completely by his words Money is necessary. The period of 
American people toward alienismis actions in confirming his vicious | investigation should now be definitely 
has been shocked into definite rec- ) 


ognition of serious undermining at- 


tacks being waged upon established | 


American social, political and eco- 
smomie principles:-~* 
. Our smug complacency on the se- 


| the Administration. 


beans. 
had no excuse for being astonished. 
He marched out on plans of which 


expressing the truth and he has vin- 


World plans—plans which, very prop- 
erly, Iam not at liberty to discuss. 
‘No power, high or low, in or out of 
can Now estop 
the Dies Committee in doing its duty 
to the nation if it will. 


He astonished a world which | 


(By Telegraph) 
N my opinion, the Dies Committee 
has done some useful work but 


tee itself. No great amount of 


over. With the complete evidence 
now available the only question is— 
What are we going to do about it? 
It doesn’t take money: it now takes 
Puts. 


It's PREMIUM in 


We intend to meet that 
demand—at no increase in 


oline that meets specifica- 
tions for premium anti- 
knock performance. A 
quick-starting, higher anti- 
knock gasoline. Watch for it! 


UNEXCELLED —AT REGULAR PRICE 


New All-Time High in 


and performance have been 
attained in. . 


knockless 
smoothness and power. Ex- 
tra im supreme motoring 
satisfaction! At your Esso 
Dealer's soon! 


The finest 


operation — in 


UNEXCELLED—AT PREMIUM mee] 
Let's give the Dies Committee this 


even investigate along the lines sug-. further Opportunity calling upon it 


Cry 
gested in my statement to the Com- | for a comprehensive plan of action eees Y 0 U G E T B E T T E R P R 0 D U C T S A T T H E S G N - 


mittee of June 1, 1939, which state- | which will restore our Republic fully €sso Cope. 1080, Bowe. Sig 


They can 


curity of American ideals has been 
replaced with healthy curiosity re- 
garding the growth of un-Anrerican 
movements as a result of the Dies 


ment was suppressed by the Commit- {| and definitely to Car istian control, | 


St 
| 
he! 
the 
G 
| 
# 
| Flo fF, 
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PA 


| 


ever to smash the conservative 


CHAMPION OF YOUTH is 


TITLE REG. APPLIED FOR 0. S PATENT OFFICE oe eee 


+ A Letter From the Capital + 


rules and regulations. Through this 
vigorous activity American youth has 
gained much, can be assured of con- 


they were carried out under a limited 4 which they operate, a genuine sym- | tinued services. 


budget. I found nothing to indicate | pathy for the less abundantly pro- | — i 
any outside control and I found vided. Realist that she is, Mrs. Roose- | iniaiiins 
| 


the economic and social barriers 
facing this generation’s youth, no 
| less stubborn has been the champion- 


nothing that was not within the ac- | velt has long perceived the impor- 


GET ON THE 

ing of youth by energetic First Lady tions which any American citizen tance of youth to the economic fab- LL- AMERICAN TEAM ? 

December 9 Eleanor Roosevelt. could take with propriety.” ric, has stumped the nation on one- | ALL= i 
Typical of Mrs. Roosevelt's defense Candid fillip: “If there is anything night stands to advocate a square RIGHT NOW, 120,000,000 Latin Amer- 


D on an old-fashion si - ino : icans are forming new buying connec- 
Aprgpeen , ed ght seeing tour, all over the town: tions—spending added millions of dol- 
A copy of True Detective Magazine on a desk outside Attorney 


lars for U. S. made products. Secure 


else that one could do to safeguard 
oneself from being duped, I should 


deal for youth, to work actively 
among such organizations as the 


was her recent precedent-shattering 
personal appearance at the Dies 


i ‘our share of this extra business at 
General Frank Murphy's office on the fifth floor of the Justice De- Committee investigation of the | like to know what.” American Youth Congress, to probe lower cost by locating your factory, in ; 
. ; ; ew Jersey. 
partment. .... The new coat of paint on the Capitol and the need of | For her dupeless career, Mrs. of “regular shipping | 
| ‘ ank. | urban youth, to interview stymie service to all important, All-Ame 

a new coat of paint on the White House, which by no means lives up | Roosevelt has only herself to thank. | , you 7 ae irvice to all Important, Ae eed ia { 

; these dave Senator Borah’ lect; £ elenhant | Being wife to a President, moth- young men and women in Dlg and property. What's more, in New | 
to its name th or boran's vast collection oi elephants, Mrs. Roosevelt’s cam- | | er to oddly talented offspring, and economic areas, to support national Jersey Jou, with 30% 
rivaling President Roosevelt's herd of toy donkeys. ‘000. “Ss. 


legislation designed to give youth a 
better chance, to keep hammering 
away at the whole problem of Amer- 


The Czech flag still flying over the 
balcony of Minister Hurban’s legation 


of the nation’s wealth within 24 hours 
delivery of your factory... no state 
tax on corporate income... low power 
costs...fair labor conditions... - 

helpful public officials. Write’ 


| hostess to thousands of Capital 
crusted society, has pushed Mrs. 
Roosevelt into a life that stretches 


paign to aid the young... 
Here’s what she says of the 


—filing into the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art (which is of pink granite), not to 


—Harris & Ewing 


on Massachusetts Avenue ... The Eng- 
lish poet-biologist, Dr. Julian Huxley, 


who is on a visit to the United States | 
to discuss with American scientists the | 


possibility of their taking over research 
projects which the war-has impeded in 
England, walking through the Washing- 
ton Zoo on a Sunday afternoon, just 
missing by minutes the celebrated escape 


see the works of Rembrandt, Rubens 
and Raphael, but rather the 450 ex- 
amples of painting and sculpture de- 
signed for Federal buildings—all the 
visitors following the lead of President 
Roosevelt, who recently turned art 
critic and announced that the exhibition 
had nothing morbid about it and showed 


MRS. ROOSEVELT 
“What else can one do?” 


American Youth Congress. 


Housing Needs: 
A Diagnosis In 


American Youth Congress, alleged 
“front” for Communist activities. As 
spectator, Mrs. Roosevelt took copi- 
ous notes, emerged after several ses- 


from lecture platforms to daily press 


columns, from visits in black pits of | 
coal mines to travels along the more | 


rarefied skyways. 
Net result: a vast knowledge of 


humans and the conditions under | 


ican youth in her daily syndicated 
articles. 


Quietly observant at the Dies Com- | 
mittee hearing, the figure in black 


could not be recognized as one of 
the most restlessly purposeful figures 


for booklet, “New Indus- 
trial Digest of New Jersey”. 
Address Desk 9-U, State House, 
Trenton, N. J., for your copy. 


that the spirit of the average American 
is refreshingly clean (the Chief Execu- 
tive liked especially a mural of an ice- 
cutting scene in Maine and a sketch of 


sf 


of Susie, the red-haired orang-utan. 


A White House Secret Service of- 
ficial explaining to a friend that Secret 


thought I would hear something 
new.” Last week, Youth Congress- 
benefactress Mrs. Roosevelt revealed 


Coming Census 


Service guards in the Executive Man- | 


sion do not while away their evenings 
by shooting rats in the corridors, as 
the First Lady once intimated... The 
huge photograph-portrait of Franklin 
Roosevelt benevolently looking down on 
smoke-wreathed crowds between 
acts in the National Theater lobby... 


that the marble of the new Mellon art 
museum is not white, but pink, espe. 
cially when it’s wet. 


* 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull fold- 
ing his hands, in prayer position, on 
the back of his chair, as he quietly stands 
in his State Department reception room 
end whispers news to reporters at his 
daily 12:30 press conferences ... Un- 
molested Cabinet officials riding up and 
down in their private elevators .. . 


the | 


a flock of passenger pigeons, neither a 
prize-winner). 

The guide at the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation telling blood-thirsty tour- 
ists that when it comes to crime women 
are more murderous than men... All 
Washington radios, on the night of Dec. 


| 6, blaring forth the voice of Thomas E. 
A taxi driver informing his passenger 


Dewey. 
Two leading Senate Republicans, 
Messrs. Borah and Vandenberg, at odds 


over the issue of cutting diplomatic re- | gages, since 1934 it has been finan- 


cing home construction, and since 


lations with Russia, Senator Vandenberg 
asserting that such action would “reflect 
our deep moral indignation over the 
brutal rape of Finland,” Senator Borah 
criticizing “those who would stampede 
the President” into action. 

Impatient reporters knocking at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s reception-room door while 
the President and ruddy Ambassador 
Joseph P. Kennedy talk and talk and 


talk within. . . . Loud noises coming 


OR the first time the United 
States is going to measure its 
housing problem—a problem which 
the Government has been spending 
money to solve for the last six years. 
The 1940 census, soon to begin, will 
provide the first complete inventory 
of the Nation’s housing needs and 
available housing facilities. 
Since 1933 the Government has 
been refinancing sick home mort- 


1937 it has been lending and con- 


dark, for no one has ever made a 
complete census of housing in this 
country. 

Building construction firms, Gov- 
ernment economists, investors and 
Department of Justice trust-busters, 


she had done some investigating of 


her own about the youth group long 
before the Dies Committee had 


thought of subpoenaing its officers. 


Investigator Roosevelt reported: 


“IT know a great many of the young 
people working as. officers or with 
the officers,.as well as Many young 
people in many other organizations 
who belong to the congress. I have 
read all the literature put out by the 
congress in the last few years. I 
have read all the resolutions passed 


at every meeting since the first con- 
tributing money for slum clearance. | 
Most of this work has been in the | 


gress, including the last one. 
“I have watched the programs of 


work as they were proposed and as 


ply, bath and toilet facilities and 
light equipment; refrigeration used; 
whether there is a radio; type of 
heating whether 


RARE OLD BLENDED 
CANADIAN WHISKY 


THE “FINEST” OF 
CANADIAN WHISKIES 


If you like a delicate tasting high- 
hall whisky, Seagram’s “V.O.” is 
blended especially for your taste. 
Every drop six years old, Mixes su- 
perbly with soda. Delicious straight. 
Seagram's “V.O.” appeals espe- 

cially to drinkers of fine Scotch, 

Rye and Bourbon. It is Canada’s 

finest blended Canadian 


Whisky. 


= 


equipment; for 


Attorney General Murphy sitting on the Single, double or multiple family oc- 


all await a housing boom that will 
on stage “in the orchestra,” at the sell-out 


_ from the private dining room in the Su- 


Seagram's 


preme Court Building between 2 and lift, business indexes to real pros- | cupance; what major_repairs are 
_—_ Stokowski concert at Constitution Hall | 2:30 p. m., while the Justices lunch and perity levels as the automobile indus- needed. 6 ae eg 
. . The recently-increased (from their arguments... . Beggars ‘ry did in former depressions. No Once these statistics are tabulated ask for 6 99 | 143 
: es — of code experts burning the along the elms along the avenues... . | authority really knows, however, just | they will show how many homes are | a Seagram's “V.0.” | ie oF = 
aS The half-dozen women reporters hud- how many houses and how much _ needed, how large a market exists by its full name 
dling together for mutual protection at house equipment and repairing is | for home equipment, new houses, 86.8 PROOF 7 | 
as _* * Mr. Roosevelt's press conference (no | needed. ! home repairs. Also, the extent of ; 


men are allowed at the First Lady’s | 
press meetings). . . . James Cromwell, 
the politically-minded husband of Doris 


In the 1940 housing census, first of | 
its kind, every house owner will be | 
asked to give census takers the fol- 


opportunities to invest capital in the 
construction and home financing 
fields will be revealed. 


Most Delicate of all Whiskies 4 
White House Secretary “Steve” Early 
reading the press ticker in a _ private 


room next to his office ... Hundreds of: Duke, entering the White House grounds lowing information about his dwel- | Business will be expected to take Freak, Nar Your 
1e Washingtonians—on free days, anyway for a chat with F. D. R. | ling: Number of rooms, water sup- , up where the census leaves off. | | | a 
SING THE HAVEN. | | 
n- are now being #seamen in American ports, even to 
sought, and obtained in some forbidding them to step on shore | 
— cases, by the Department of Justice, | while in an American port. This. ae ee 8 ; 
charging violations of United States issue arose sharply because of : 
immigration and related laws. A “desertion” of large numbers of 
drive against sabotage, actual or | alien seamen, anxious to avoid re- | 
potential, is under way with 150! turning through hazardous waters, ' | 


“G-men” added to the Federal Bu- | in the early days of the war. 
Without attempting to forecast 
| what else may be proposed, there 
| N | _ de- are on the Senate calendar, await- 
ew laws against unde ing action, five separate bills af- 


fecting aliens, three of them already 


Bik: _ passed by the House, and a resolu- g STARRED IN ‘’YEARS WITHOUT DAYS” im 

/ Ing Congress ... The re- _ tion to authorize a Senate study of e A Werner Bros. Picture é 

| deficiencies in immigration laws. d 
| | oes her Christma | 
Strictions proposed. | One bill, passed by the House and 
| | pending in the Senate, would pro- i 

reau of Investigation to help enforce | engaged in espionage or 


sabotage, alien criminals and other 
_undesirables. Present laws do not 
make deportation mandatory. An- 
is shortened by loopholes and weak- other would provide for detention ; 
nesses in existing statutes. of alien criminals of certain classes, 

Congress when it meets Jan. 3 in- ordered deported but who actually — 
tends to strengthen the law with cannot be deported because foreign 
respect to aliens generally. These | governments neglect or refuse to is- 
ends will be accomplished, not in an _ sue them passports. There were 460 

such cases last year. 

A third bill aims at subversive 
activities in the Army, Navy and 
| Coast Guard; and would broaden 
existing laws against admission of 
anarchists and others who advocate 
overthrow of existing government 
by force. This measure also would 
' provide for fingerprinting of aliens 
' before visas may be given for admit- 
tance to this country. 

These three measures apparently 
are headed for enactment. 


neutrality under Director J. Edgar 
Hoover. 


But the arm of the law admittedly 


Proposal To Suspend 


All Quota Immigration 


| The Senate also has on its calen- 
dar two bills of uncertain fate. The 
House has not acted on the subject 
matter. One is a broad measure 
which would suspend all quota im- 
migration for five years and would 
require all aliens to register and to 
report changes in permanent ad- 
dresses. This measure also incor- 
porates the resolution designed to 
admit, outside of immigration quo- 
tas, 20,000 refugee children under 14 
years of age from Germany over a 
two-year period. It includes a sec- 
tion to require census takers to ob- 
tain information about resident 
aliens. This last requirement is in 
a second and separate bill on the 
Senate calendar. 

Probably, in addition to almost 


One of the most attractive 
Christmas packages—see it in the stores 
and order your Christmas Chesterfields now. 

Chesterfields, with their real mildness, 
better taste and delicious aroma, give real 
pleasure to anyone who smokes. 


You can’t buy a better cigarette. ; 
‘oO neutrality legislation. But even | certain passage of the three bills 


here it was found expedient to in- | mentioned in that class, the Senate 


‘ude a provision empowering the also will adopt the resolution for a COU 


J. EDGAR HOOVER 


The Law’s arm is short. 


*'mosphere of emotionalism or hys- | 
teria, because of war in Europe. | 
The House last Spring passed sev- | 
fral bills on the subject and the | 
Senate reported them, and others of | 
+S OWn, to the calendar but all were 
overlooked in the final sessions. 

The special session, Sept. 21-Nov. 
3, devoted its attention exclusively 


President to issue regulations de- | study of immigration laws, for 


Signed to tighten control of foreign | which $10,000 would be provided. Copyright 1939, Liccerr & Myzns Tosacco Co, | 
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ARE GoiNnG | 
VIEWS OF PRESS 
CHANGE iT. 
I'VE GOT TO A GREAT majority of American editors de- p 
| mand that the nation take drastic action to " 
Beatin show public condemnation of the treatment of 
Finland and its civilian population by the com- a 
munists of the Soviet. f 
Two different methods are favored. Or- is to F 
apply the “moral embargo” proposed b, Presi- ; 
dent Roosevelt, who asks plane producers to . 
cease selling to nations which engage in the 1 
practice of bombing non-combatants. The other d 
is the idea of former President Hoover and e 
others that the United States withdraw its rec- 
ognition of the Russian government. it 
Urging a “moral gesture,” the"Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News (Ind.) asserts that “Russia’s as- v 
sault on Finland has caused a feeling of utter . 
revulsion,” while the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star- ‘ 
Telegram (Dem.) feels that “Stalinism and Hit- 
lerism are companion reversions to savagery.” ; 
Hands-off Policy for a different form of 0 
Proposed to strategy, the Worcester 
Avoid Trouble holds that “this is t 
Europe’s war,” and adds that “the President, 
S despite his ardent desire to help the cause of ’ 
righteousness, had better keep his hands off un- ¢ 
til he can act with some assurance that he is not = Oy “aaa _ as . ea t 
NOW. L STEN FRANKLIN calling that “protests by the United States _ c 
Cartoonist ‘for the Phoentz Republic and Gazette Syndicate brought insolent response.” DEMOCRACY’S UNDERLYING PROBLEM 
< | “What is now seen to have been the mistake Cartoonist Fitzpatrick for the St. Louis-Post-Dispatch 
of recognizing the Soviets in 1933,” argues the 
Tampa (Fla.) Daily Times (Dem.), “might very 
well be rectified by complete withdrawal of our 
embassy from Moscow.” In agreement with 
\ this declaration is the statement by the Pontiac i 
PR (Mich.) Press (Rep.) that “if recognition of 
h Russia was a blunder, here is ample excuse for i 
«correcting the original mistake.” 
vee Petes “The sense of justice and of common hu- u 
: tor (Ind.), “has been growing in the world, and : 
fe it is not only shocked by cruelty and mendacity, ¢ 
SR ae byt its very existence constitutes a counter-of- 
fensive.” h 
“Moral embargo” is de 
: Embargo Plan scribed by the Canton I 
Found to Have (Ohio) Repository : 
(Ind.) as “the left-hand- 
Public Support child of ‘neutrality’.” 
The St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.), in 
as referring to the appeal to manufacturers, de- : 
clares: 
“The measure was invoked last year in the 
a case of Japan, as a result of its bombing raids 
on Chinese cities. Full public approval was 
manifested at once, and all aircraft firms com- 
plied with the request. Now the President has 
asked for similar restrictions upon the Soviet ‘ ss 
Union, after its aerial attacks upon civilians in ide. S 
Finland. Again there can be no doubt, that 
public opinion is behind the Government, and 
that aircraft concerns will cooperate.” 
“A reason for greater antagonism to Russia Re Katies 3 
than was felt toward Germany,” according to | 
the Richmond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.), “may Sitar 3 t 
not be a creditable one. Because Russia is re- 
mote and at the moment is incapable of effec- gatas r 
tive reprisal against the United States, some aa. 8S n 
Americans may feel that they safely can in- 
dulge in the luxury of hate. Germany was an- 
ROAD UNDER CONSTRUCTION other matter. Nearer and more powerful, she AW, KEEP IT! Ps 
Cartoonist Barrow in the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star might strike back.” Cartoonist Elderman for the Washington Post ° 
— — 
REVISING FREIGHT RATES 
+ OUR SOARING DEBT + | | 
A GREAT victory for the eco- ' “The victory,” states the Macon : - 
nomic forces of the South is | (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem), “is fi XPECTED proposals to raise * we indulge in every form of pub- t] 
seen by about three-fourths of | jargely due to the persistent ef- the Federal debt limit, now | lic extravagance,” complains the 0 
We forts of the Southern Governors’ fixed by law at 45 billions, is op- 
ing certain freight rate differen ( lieves it to be necessary. there apparently is no thought +4 
tials between the South and the | “if the principle enunciated is to Ee A ee The situation, as the Wilming- | any more of balancing the budget, 0 
North. The decision was by aj} be applied nationally, then the 4 7 -sawaert ton (Del.) News (Ind.) presents | the pressure on Congress to raise p 
majority of the commission and | whole freight-rate structure may od SOWET SMASH it, is that “the limit of the debt | the debt limit is almost certain to K 
gets a Congress and an The prediction is made by ine a 
mat the removal of the dilteren tf 4 ageous to call a halt on spending.” | that “if the borrowing continues 
tial will be a blow to northern  @/fort to change the _— — Yet the Columbus (O.) Dispatch | and the deficits soar uncurbed, the 
industry, because of higher cost the earmarks of a political push, (Ind.) is convi . ~~ ipa 
nvinced that “the New | time will come when the nations 
of production in the North, and | Whereas the making of freight wilt 
unjustified in view of the heavier ‘ates ought to be a purely actu- — b 
Dtuiuaiia Singh tha Marth | arial process.” of its extravagant spending unless | when the crash comes, it will be 
As pointed out by the | forced.’ In satirical comment, | the little fellows who will suffer 
(Ga.) Constitution (Dem.), “in | K (Rep.) | most from the evils of inflation. 
), | noxville (Tenn.) Journal (Ind.), Se RSS aon states that “in Washington a defi- “It is a pity that the Govern- K 
meee 2 daha availa- | “it would be difficult to overesti- | cit is regarded as a national bless- | ment does not take some of its - 
ural advantages which the North | West, where it is the — — 
HOW’LL WE MAKE THIS ONE LOOK GOOD? enjoy the immense profits of the Battle Creek (Mich.) 
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WHat you as a business man can and cannot do as a result of 
Federal court and administrative decisions during the week. 


YOU CAN bequeath an insurance 7 


policy to a college without raising 
ceath taxes on your estate. The law 
allows $40,000 worth of insurance te 


be excluded from gross estate. If you | 


‘eave two policies, one to a Kinsman 
and the other to an educational in- 
stitution, however, the $40,000 exclu- 


sion can be applied to the kinsman’s 


proceeds. Bequests for education are 
not taxable. 


YOU CAN get som tax consider- 
ation from the Treasury if you are 
fulfilling Government defense orders. 
First Treasury agreement—with the 
Colt Arms Company—allows deduc- 
tions for special equipment. Treas- 
ury will also permit company to take 
10 per cent a year as a depreciation 
deduction on new plaini and machin- 
ery required for the orders. 


YOU CAN exclude from your gross 
income, if you are a corporation in 
unsound financial condition, income 
which you received through having 
a creditor cancel a debt. This nas 
recently been permitted by the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying income 
tax on your salary by assigning that 
salary to a trust in which you are 
only one of several beneficiaries. The 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals holes 
that income taxes on salaries must 
be paid by the person who earns 
them. 


YOU CANNOT, as a common stock- 
holder, expect to participate in a 
corporate reorganization under Sec- 
tion 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act, 
unless assets of the corporation are 
more than enough to cover ponds 
and preferred stock, or unless you 
put up more cash. This Supreme 


' ply with tne Wagnrr Act. 


Court ruling is likely to upset numer- | 


ous reorganization plans. 

If assets more than cover. liabili- 
ties, however, common stockhoiders 
will not be closed out. A recent Se- 
curities Exchange Commission rul- 
ing, moreover, permits common 
stockholders to participate in a hold- 
ing-company simplification plan, 
even though the common is worth- 
less On a bOokK-value basis. 


YOU CANNOT expect debtor relief 
under the Chandler Act, which per- 
mits “real property arrangements,” 
unless you can produce reasonable 
evidence that you can eventually dis- 
charge the debt. 

But if you are a farmer, you don’t 
have to make such a showing. The 
Supreme Court holds that the Fra- 
zier-Lemke Act will grant relief to 
farm debtors regardless of their out- 
look. The Chandler Act interpreta- 
tion came from the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 


YOU CAN puff your product in ad- 


vertisements, but you can not make | 


unwarranted claims, such as adver- 


| arrangement with workers, 


| Pennsylvania plant 


tising that a face cream is good for 
‘acid skin.” The Federal Trade Com- 
mission holds there’s no such thing 
as acid skin. 


YOU CANNOT subsidize certain 
buyers of your products without 
making the same concessions to 
others who buy like quantities. The 


| Robinson-Patman Act prohibits these 
practices 


and the Federal 
Commission contends they 
even to advertising. 

Eight major tobacco companies are 
charged by the Commission with sub- 
sidizing chain stores and large re- 
tailers through distribution of adver- 
tising money. The companies contene 
they can spend money for advertis- 
ing as they see fit. If the Commis- 
sion viewpoint prevails other con- 
cerns will be affected, particularly 
food distributors, 


Trade 
extend 


YOU CANNOT unfairly disparage 
your competitor’s product by adver- 
tising, however subtly. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission recently or- 
dered a manufacturer of stainless 
steel cooking utensils to stop adver- 
tising that the use of aluminum 
utensils injured health. 


YOU CANNOT refuse to sign a 
closed-shop contract with a labor 
union without running afoul of the 
Labor Board. Your refusal, however, 
must be genuine, not used merely as 
a dodge to evade labor negotiations. 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, “re- 
form” your company union to com- 
The Su- 
preme Court decides that the Act 
definitely outlaws company unions, 
whether employes want them or not, 
cr whether they have cperated satis- 
factorily. 


YOU CANNOT tell your employes 
that they don’t have 
union, or that they can fesien from 
one, unless you-also tell them that 
you can't make them rot join, or re- 
sign. The Labor Board holds that an 
employer is guilty of an unfair prac- 
tice in giving such advice, unless he 
also advises his workers of their posi- 
tive rights under the Wagner Act. 


YOU CAN still sell to Finland on 
credit and American vessels can still 
call at Finnish Arctic ports. The 
Neutrality Act does not yet apply 
there. The Finnish Government can 
also borrow from American banks. 
The Johnson Act doesn’t apply there 
either. 


YOU CANNOT evade the Wage and 
Hour law through a “kick-back” 
if the 
Wage-Hour Division has its way. The 
division is proceeding against a 
which located in 


a town after the Chamber of Com- 


| 


merce gave it a factory and after 
workers agreed to “kick back” part 
of their wages. 


, PARKING GUESSWORK | 
OUT OF BUSINESS 


+ 


AST week several hundred selected 
4 manufacturers in all parts of 
the country received questionnaires 
from the recently reorganized ‘ Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. These queries asked business 


| 


+ been too infrequent and sketchy to 


be of much assistance. Some of them 


- fail to take into account significant 


men to supply the Government with | 
such information as the rate of new | 
orders and the accumulation of un- 


sold inventories in their individual 
enterprises. The answers, when pub- 
lished, will inaugurate a new month- 
ly service aimed to provide basic in- 
formation on current business per- 
formances. * 

What business men call “hunch” 
and economists “expectations” are 
those estimates of the future state 
of trade which move industry to ex- 
pand or curtail production. Some of 
these estimates necessarily include 
an element of crystal-gazing—intui- 
tive judgments based on long expe- 
rience in anticipating buyers’ habits. 
Others do not. They are, instead, the 
product of a careful analysis of mar- 
ket factors in so far as such informa- 


tion is available. The new service is | 


available and to make it as accurate | 


as possible. 


Guide Post on Road 
Of Business Activity 


Any good business man has 


COmprehensive knowledge of 
Sales position of his own enterprise. 
Where he runs into trouble, the De- 
partment of Commerce has con- 
cluded, is in trying to build a picture 
Of the general economic situation. 

Private statistical agencies for 
some time have collected data on in- 


the | 


ventory positions. Trade associations | 


and various industrial councils, like- 
Wise, have circulated similar infor- 
mation. But often these reports have 


é son 
designed to make such information | , 


factors, such as the rate at which 
orders are coming in, without which 
mere inventory data are meaning- 
less. If these deficiencies can be re- 
moved, business will be in a better 
position to eliminate extreme fluc- 
tuations both in production and 
prices based upon “hunches” rather 
than fact. 


Data That Are Needed 
To Gauge the Trend 


In announcing the new trade in- 
formation program, Secretary Harry 
L. Hopkins pointed out that the out- 
break of the European War has in- 
tensified the need for more detailed 
and representative data on sales, 
new and unfilled orders and inven- 
tories, “if the business men of the 
country are to gauge the trend of 
business more accurately in this un- 
certain atmosphere.” 

Under the direction of Carro] Wil- 
Boston investment counselor 
who joined the Department last sum- 
mer, the information service is feel- 
ing its way slowly into its task. The 
first questionnaire has been sent to 


manufacturers only. Distributors will 
be included later. As replies come 


' in, the Department hopes to build a 


reliable and representative pane] of 
names to which. the monthly queries 
will be sent. 


From this relatively small set of 
answers the inventory position of 
the Nation’s industries as a whole 
can then be derived. By repeating 
the process at monthly intervals, the 


| Department expects to be able to 


distribute up-to-date information 
which will plug one gap, at least, in 


the broad task of helping business to | 


| 


gear production at a sound level. 


Justice Department’s 


"POLICEMAN" 
FOR PRICES? 


N ITS nine-months probe of the | 


American economic scene,. ideas 
have whirled by the TNEC, so-called 
Anti-monopoly Committee, with the 
force of a spring freshet. Last week, 
committee member Thurman W. 
Arnold, Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of anti-trust cases, 
dammed the flow of ideas with a 
purposeful program for throttling 
unjustified prices by tne creation of 
a tribunal to function in cases where 
present anti-trust laws seem to ‘be 
inadequate, by 48 official price 


A PERMANENT 


watchdogs in the States, by a shut- | 


tling staff of 150 Federal economists 
and lawyers to move into territories 
subjected to restraints of trade. 
Since an official of Mr. Arnold's 
imporiance seldom offers such a 


comprehensive program without the | 


advice and sanction of his superiors, 


| the plan would seem to have the 


Official stamp of approval. 


Agents In Every State 


e Uniqueness of Mr. Arnold’s attack 
on unjustified price rises is the en- 
listment of Mr. Averageman as the 
agent. 

Here is how such an effort to bust 
trusts and check unwarranted price 
rises would be carried out, if Mr 
Arnold can get Congress to agree 
with him, provide the annual $2.,- 


_ 000,000 necessary for such a venture. 


to join a labor | 


1, When a traffic policeman stands 
on a crowded street corner the law 
is usually obeyed. When he is not 
there, the law is usually disobeyed. 
Just so with price complaints from 
consumers. With one full time agent 
in each State, the public will know 
that there is some one it can take 


its case to. 


State soloists. 


~ 


& Ewing 
THURMAN ARNOLD 
$2,000,000 for price watchdogs 


9. About 150 additional anti-trust 


sharpshooters would be deployed 


throughout strategic areas to back up | 


These men could, 
with military precision, 
incipient trouble spots, start investi- 
gations, prepare prosecutions. 

3. The TNEC would be made a 
permanent agency or tribunal where 
business groups could receive hear- 
ings where “existing laws are inade- 
quate, or in whicn conflicting de- 
cisions require immediate legislative 
clarification, or in which enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust laws would 
result in destructive competition.” 

Such then is Mr. Arnold’s plan, one 
which “could. be started in a week’s 
time.” 

“What 
outlined 
Arnold, 


the organization I have 
will do” declared Mr. 
is to reestablish consumer 


_ sovereignty in this country.” 


+ 


OZENS of offices in Federal execu- | 


tive agencies are vacant for 
hours these days while the officials 
sidetrack ordinary activities, post- 
pone Christmas shopping and net- 


_vously sit around the House side of 


the Capitol. 
The Avpropriations Committee has 
begun its annual preparation for the 


Congress January session. 


be sent 


Officials are being called from de- 
partments, bureaus, divisions and 


units and from independent agen- | 


cies of the Government to “justify” 
the requests for money which have 


been passed on to the House Appro- | 


priations Committee by the Budget 
Bureau. The Bureau, it is said, has 
already pruned the estimates heavily 
at the request of the President. 
Hearings this week will cover 
agencies which spend nearly three- 


' fourths of all the money required for 


vious week of the $271,000,000 request | 


‘these four 


support and maintenance of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Having disposed during the pre- 


for suoplemental appropriations for 
the present fiscal year to take care 
of increases directed by the Presi- 
dent to maintain neutrality, the de- 
ficiency subcommittee, which is com- 
posed of the chairmen of the various 


other subcommittes, last week began | 


hearings on demands for the 1941 fis- 
cal year for the numerous agencies 


included in the independent offices | 


appropriacion bill, which probably 
will be the first regular supply meas- 
ure to pe taken up in the House, in 
January. 
culture bill, that for tne State, Jus- 
iice and Commerce Dapvariments, and 
the one which carries funds for the 
Treasury and the Post Office Depart- 
ments also were begun. This week, 
subcommittees are con- 


The Department of Agri- 


tinuing their duties, 
Department subcommittee may alsv 
begin, 


The subcommittees are 
rapidly. The independent 
subcommittee, on the first day, heara 
four different agencies. On the sec- 
ond day it disposed of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s requests in the 
morning and those of the U.S. Mari- 
time Commission in the afternoon. 


working | 


“Conner CONGRESS: DRAFTING THE NEXT BUDGET 


and the Navy * Working five and a half days last 


week, it scheduled 14 agencies for 
| appearance. 
Appropriations Committee meme 


bers have to work rapidly, even if 
thoroughly. There is much to be 
Gone and no time to be wasted. 
Santa Claus is coming, but so is the 
third session of the 76éth Congress, 
starting only nine days after the ar- 
rival of St. Nicholas. 
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Our Great Plants Are 


the Goods’ 


The Chrysler Corporation’s great plants are alive with activity... the 
workers are busy in the team-play of trained minds and skilled hands 
... building the finest, most popular automobiles the Corporation ever 


built... the 1940 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler. 


public. 


sent today’s 


DELIVERING THE 
perienced workers are building the finest and most 
popular automobiles in Chrysler Corporation's history. 


DELIVE” ING 


DELIVERING THE GOODS 
1940 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars repre- 
most beautiful styling, the most advanced 
engineering and the finest workmanship. 


THE GOODS... 


Ww! EN WE SAY that Chrysler Corporation’s great 
plants are “Delivering the Goods” we mean every- 
thing the phrase means... 


.in the sense that ex- 


in the sense that mil- 
lions of dollars a day in raw materials are coming in 
across the receiving platforms as trainload after train- 
load of new automobiles move out to dealers and the 


. . In the sense that 


The people of America have come to expect excep- 
tional engineering and high quality in Chrysler Corpo- 
ration automobiles. 


The 1940 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars 
not only live up to that high expectation—they exceed it! 


It is an inspiring thing to see the quick responsiveness 
people show for outstanding value—the kind of value that 
is self-evident in car size, beauty, luxury, riding comfort, 
advanced engineering and fine workmanship. 


Equally inspiring —urging us on to ever greater prog: 


Such staunch and widespread confidence 
strongly indorse our policies 
manufacturing and sound merchandising. 


in engineering genius, 
ture, complete and thorough inspection. 


ress—is the unswerving confidence and loyalty of the 
merchants who sell and service our products. 


and support 
and principles of good 


We believe—and always have believed —that quality 
goes beyond good machinery and good materials. It lies 
‘are and precision of manufac: 


Furthermore, millions of Americans choose to believe 


that of all manufacturers, Chrysler Corporation is par- 
ticularly and notably successful in achieving the com: 
bined goal of low price and highest quality. 


The 1940 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars 


riding quality and performance. 


Dodge, De Soto or 


are by far the greatest values we have ever built—in 
smart styling, size, luxurious tailoring and appointments, 


We know it—our dealers know it—the men who build 
the cars know it—and it is common knowledge and talk 
throughout the country. 


May we suggest that you see your nearby Plymouth, 
Chrysler dealer? He will gladly 
let the car you are interested in speak for itself, for 
him and for us. 


Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE + DE SOTO + CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS * DODGE COMMERCIAL CARS AND TRUCKS 
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TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


THE WORLD AGAINST THE SOVIETS: 
A MODERN CRUSADE IN MAKING? 


has not yet shown his hand on the + the Finnish army. Streets of main 


TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


LESSON THAT EUROPE 
HAS FOR U. S. FORCES 


+ for every 1,000 tons sunk, 


The Report More Secret Than the "Pose 


+ 


propor. 


HERE is much evidence piling up | 
in diplomatic dossiers that Great 


Britain may be annexing, lock, stock © 


and barrel, a balance-of-power de- 
vice that used to be a favorite with 
Adolf Hitler — the anti-Comintern 
pact. 

It is not impossible, say realists in 


matter of a joint Pan American con- 
demnation of Russia, but the feeling 
inside the State Department is 
strongly in favor of such a move. 
Diplomatic relations with Russia may 
be maintained, however, because of 
the usefulness of having an Am- 
bassador in Moscow to make known 
this Government’s attitude. 


United States sympathy for ene- 
mies of Soviet Russia is being fre- 


Italian cities have echoed to the hos- 
tile cries of Italian youths demon- 
strating in front of the Soviet em- 
bassy in Rome’ and effigies of Staiin 
elsewhere in the peninsula. The nor- 
mal guard in front of Rome’s Rus- 
sian embassy has been quadrupled. 

If the airplanes flew to Finland 
over German territory, as is most 
likely, they passed over Germany 
with Nazi permission, which permits 


COL. McCABE 


—Harris & Ewing 
MAJOR BLACK 


+ 


REE months of war between 
Germany and the Allies left 
United States defense policy mainly 
unchanged. The generals and ad- 
mirals were satisfied, noticed little 
in European developments that war- 
ranted a change in American 
tactics. 
Now after less than a fortnight of 


| tion of 250 to 1. 
| Neutrals lost twice as much from 
'Mines as did British Shippers, the 
Admiralty Lord asserted. Neutral 
losses of all kinds were one third 
greater than belligerent losses. Thi; 
prompted Mr. Churchill to invite 
neutral nations to charter their ves. 
sels to British, “when they can be 
sure of making larger profits than 
they ever made in peace, and have 
complete guarantee against loss” 


the National Capital, that Prime | quently shown. Incidents include | S°me interesting speculations about FOR THE PRESIDENT A VEIL WAS LIFTED Russo-Finnish war, American de- The British convoy system, based 
Minister Chamberlain, with the | president Roosevelt’s suggestion that | Much- vaunted Nazi-Soviet friend- , fense experts are even more con- on use of submarine chasers and | 
7 Finland’s $234,693 debt installment be | Ship. | large vessels of heavy striking a th 
° is so effective, Mr. Churchill told ; al 
hol Id The Stand of Germany: THE TR A DE DRIVE What Army and Navy are House, that less than one vesse| ss ri 
U. S. and a oly world Her Pact with Russia legrni | 750 convoyed has been sunk. Convoy 
war” against Russia . . . is Where Germany and her pact with rs P , cong aaa than one-fifth of one = 
Russia would stand in event of a IN LATIN AMERICA wars. Little change in de- 
Britain leading a new anti- British-led attack on Russia is still fense pla ns pe 
Comintern crusade? admitted in print last week: “Ger. S| 
‘ The en may have been lifted for Kh + Commerce Department recently were man overseas trade is now stuck os 
Washington diplomats and Army ISO vinced that their security plans are | fast. In 100 harbors throughout the in 


hearty approval of President Roose- officers this week when Major Percy correct and need not be materially 


world,” wrote Emil Helfferich, direc-_ 


. , was the first time, many said, that | changed. tor of the Hamburg-Ar rican” 
| HE United States trade efforts they had heard buyers from the Speaking broadly, war on the Steamship Line, in the official 
‘ v-ill make the anti-Comintern alli- War Department officials a secret | in Latin America are already get | United States express interest in | western front has demonstrated two magazine Four-Year Plan, “goods 


| ting results. Latin American products for the re- 
tail trade. 
The retail meeting was a success. 


Ranking American stores are now 


report. Piecing this and other in- 
formation together, here is what in- | Conferences between business men 
formed officials expect Germany from this country and republics to 
to do: | the South, called to cope with a new 


ance of Germany, Japan, Italy, Hun- 
gary and Spain look like very small 
political potatoes. 

] A major league is thought to be in 


things: value of a large Navy and | and products now lie idle, partly in 
strength of permanent fortifications. | German ships and partly in enemy 1 
Only the first lesson is of immediate , hands.” o 
concern to American deferise strate- The British blockade of goods en- 


4 
? 
a 


, si i broad, | preparing to send teams of three ex- | gists who are not faced with any | tering Germany and blockade of ey 
| f the Hitler regime is defeated by Situation caused by war a p gists ) 
the process of organization, whose | : kout bl yore replaced with | have had these first effects: menace on the Canadian or Mexi- ; goods exported by Germany in Ger- t 
members will be: The British Em- 2. re P h t lat man or neutral vessels is so effective 
, | vernment more palatable to Finance Ministers, wno me ate | can frontiers. tive Pp 
pire, France, Japan, the United | & 60 - that Herr Helfferich urges the Nazi 
' ‘ : Great Britain, such as a Goering | last month in Guatemala, recom 
F States, most of Latin America, possi- . , h Pan American trade R li Pl don government to allow exporting firms 
: bly Germany Italy, Spain, the Harris & Ewi government, the prospect is that | mended steps to make cash move niga gua dgclan ean to fire their employees and shift | " 


and Turkey. 

Compared to this league of armed 
power, the German-sponsored anti- 
Comintern pact would be, in baseball 
language, a mere bush league. - 

Its purpose? Eventually to destroy 
the Soviet Union if possible, or at 
least to push its borders deep into 
Asia either by threats, warlike meas- 
ures or a world war against Russia. 


League of Nations 


May Serve as Nucleus 
The League of Nations, which 
proved ineffective against Japan, 
Italy and Germany in their con- 
quests, may become a league for war 
against Russia —either bloody war 
or economic war. If attempts fail to 


organize opposition to Russia through | 
-’ fax’s statemént last week to the 


League of Nations machinery, even 
with Russia ignoring the League or 
expelled from it, some other less for- 
mal machinery could be used. 
Evidence at hand pointing to a 


possible world line-up against Rus- | 
| Europe.” 


1. Smailer nations, especially from | 


Sia is this: 


a safe distance in Latin America, 
are urging that Russia be expelled 
from the League of Nations. Origi- 
nated by Argentina, the move has 


_livia and Uruguay. 
2. Secretary of State Cordell Hull 


Food is neutral. 


returned, his note of hope and sym- 
pathy on the 22d anniversary of Fin- 
nish independence last week, his con- 


_demnation of Russian bombing, his 


talks with Federal Loan Administra- 
tor Jesse Jones about opening cred- 
its here for Finland. 

3. Great Britain is believed to be 
organizing the new anti-Comintern 
front. This leaked out in a recent 
dispatch from Rome which declared 


that the Pope had politely declined 


an invitation to associate the Vati- 
can with a British -led anti - Soviet 
movement. 

4. A hint of this British attitude is 
apparent in Foreign Secretary Hali- 


House of Lords, terming Russia's in- 
vasion of Finland “an inexcusable 
act of aggression by one of the larg- 
est upon one of the smallest but 
most highly civilized nations of 


No such strong words came from 
London when Russia occupied east- 
ern Poland in September. 


5. Italy’s position is indicated by 


_the fact that 60 Italian planes flew 
the open support of Colombia, Bo- | 


last week from Italy to Finland, 


_mManned by Italian pilots who will 


place themselves at the service of 


THE TARIFF ISSUE 
BACK IN SPOTLIGHT 


OT since the days when Calvin + if that could be learned, it would not 


Coolidge rode roughshod over 
John W. Davis in the 1924 elections 
has the tariff issue figured impor- 
tantly in a presidential election. 


The resurgent Republican party, 
however, hunting for an issue which 
Can be expounded in 1940 from the 
nation’s stumps and hustings to 
good political effect, has recalled the 
tariff issue to national prominence. 
It will be one of next year’s out- 
standing arguments. 

True to the tradition of genera- 
tions, the Republican party is tak- 
ing a stand for a higher, more pro- 
tective tariff, and Arthur Hendrik 
Vandenberg is its prophet. 


The tariff fight involves the fu- 
ture of the nation’s export trade 
which, in a normal year, accounts 
for sales of 8 per cent of goods the 
country produces. 


Arguments: Pro and Con 


Preliminary groundwork for a full- 
dress tariff debate was laid recently. 


The Republican Senator from 
Michigan and presidential contender 
wrote an open letter to Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull advocating an 
“elastic” tariff for greater protec- 
tion to American farmers and in- 
dustrialists. 

A tariff, thinks Senator Vanden- 
berg, should be high enough to 
bridge any difference between pro- 
duction costs here and abroad. 

Secretary Hull, leading exponent 
of reciprocal trade pacts which are 
aimed at lowering trade barriers, re- 
jects this thesis as a basis for tariff- 
making. 

His argument is that no one can 
tell accurately what is the cost of 
producing a given article and, even 


be a@ proper basis for a tariff. 


The task of determining cost of 
production of goods in foreign trade 
would be a staggering one. To begin 
with, the tariff law contains about 
three thousand separate para- 
graphs some of which cover thou- 
sands of separate items. Narrowing 
the search down to only one item a 
researcher finds that costs differ 
enormously between oye foreign 
country and another between cities 
in a Single foreign country and even 
between plants in a single city 
abroad. 


Government experts say it might 
take more than a year even to esti- 
mate cost of production. And it is 
highly likely that by the time the 
study was completed war and de- 
pression abroad would have so al- 
tered manufacturing conditions that 
the entire study would lose its value. 


**Favored Nation’ Clause 

A better system the Administra- 
tion believes is its present method 
of “refining” the most-favored-na- 
tion clause concessions. Under this 
System, the United States makes a 
tariff concession to another nation 
in return for’another concession and 
ithmediately these concessions are 


extended to other nations by most- 
favored-nation treaties. Applica- 
tion of these concessions is consid- 
erably narrowed, however, by refin- 
ing the concession down to yarn, 
for instance, of a certain thread 


count and price class that is pro- | 
_ duced in only one country. 


other country producing that spe- 


_ Cifie type of yarn may then enjoy the 
_ tariff concession but, in actual prac- 


tice, the yarn specified is manufac- 
tured in only one country. 


Wheat, cotton, 


Any | 


league against Russia. 

If the British are unable, however, 
to accomplish their war aims in Ger- 
many—overthrow of Nazism, justice 


‘for Poland and Czechoslovakia—then 


Germany and Russia would be left 


alone fighting most of the rest of the | 


world. 


tary alliance and contribute all their 
strength to defeating their great 
common enemy—the British Empire 
and its allies. Conflicts of ambition 


between Germany and Russia could 


be left for solution at some much 
later date. 


The Common Aim 


Of Stalin and Hitler 


As long; as British hostility is an 
enemy common to Stalin and Hitler, 
they are expected to put aside basic 
clashes of ambition in the Scandin- 
avian and Balkan area. It is held 
that Hitler and Stalin might even 
split up Scandinavia, Hitler taking 
Denmark and southern Norway and 
Sweden, Stalin getting the northern 
areas. Also rumored is a Hitler-Stalin 
agreement to divide Rumania, a ru- 
mor given more credence last week 
by start of a press campaign in Mos- 


cow demanding that Rumania sign 


& mutual assistance pact with the 
Soviets. 

The only reason that diplomats 
are not more definite about these 
inner political moves abroad is that 
the maneuvers are like icebergs: only 


one-eighth appears above the sur- 
face, 


The Newest Plan 
Of Fa.m Benefits 


(Continued From Page 3.] 
gress, someone would have to pay 
the cost. 

Processing taxes were levied on 
tobacco, corn and 
hogs, sugar, peanuts, rice, and rye, 
and, because questions of substitu- 
tion entered the competitive picture, 
taxes also were levied on paper and 
jute to protect cotton. The corn- 
hog taxes yielded the largest sum— 
$292,879,302. Wheat accounted for 


$250,923,462 for $246,081,- 
073. 


directly upon the first processor 
when he bought the farm product— 
4.2 cents a pound when the cotton 
spinner purchased his raw cotton: 
30 cents a bushel when the flour 
miller purchased wheat, and so on. 


Why the High Court 
Held the Tax Illegal 


The Supreme Court invalidated 


the processing taxes because they | 


were levied for a special and ear- 
matked purpose, instead of going 


directly into the general fund of the | 


Treasury to be withdrawn by con- 
gressional appropriations. 
‘been avoided in the case of the 
Social Security taxes and in the later 
Sugar tax. 

Secretary Wallace’s proposal of a 
“certificate plan” is that farmers co- 
operating with the adjustment pro- 
gram be given certificates for their 
products; that processors be per- 


mitted to purchase as they choose | 
on the market, but that before they 
sell their manufactured goods they 
be required to buy certificates in 
equivalent quantity. 
certificates 


The money for 


the would not pass 


study creation of a Central 


This has | 


_ appear particularly bright. 


Pan 
American Bank, and to authorize 
Pan American producers’ agree- 
ments. 

Nothing so concrete as actual es- 
tablishment of a bank came out of 
the Guatemala meetings. Study of 


| this and other cooperation plans was 
The natural tendency would be for | 
Hitler and Stalin then to sign a mili- 


authorized, however. 
The delegates, including Herbert 
E. Gaston, Assistant Secretary of the 


HERBERT GASTON 
The feeling is mutual. 


Treasury, report that one most valu- 
able result of the parley was per- 
sonal contact and exchange of views 
among fiscal experts of the twenty- 
one republics, — 


Tourist Trade Sought 
By Latin-America 


United States and Latin American 
shipping companies, tourists bu- 
reaus, chambers of commerce and 
others interested in the hemisphere 
tourist trade are now cooperating on 
an energetic. publicity campaign to 


draw more American tourists to Latin 


America and more Latins to the 
United States. 
a recent conference at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, under Dudley 
P. K. Wood, aide to Secretary Hop- 
kins. 


Urgency of this campaign is shown 


_ by the drastic slump in tourist travel 
The processing hein were levied | 


between the Americas since the 
start of Europe’s war. Tourists evi- 
dently are fearful of traveling on 


| the high seas, for one leading line 


reports that its tourist patronage 
has fallen off 90 per cent. Business 


'men from both ends of the hemi- 
_ sphere, however, are traveling in in- 
creased numbers. 


A recent poll of public opinion 


Latin America on an American shir 
is unsafe. Convinced that such 
travel is perfectly safe, Commerce 
Department experts and business 
men are doing all they can to stim- 
ulate travel. 

Latin American merchants attend- 
ing a retail trade conference at the 


through the Treasury at all; hence 
it would not appear in the budget. 

Prospects for adoption of the “cer- 
tificate plan” by Congress do not 
Not for 


creased cost of living” and of “bur- 
dening those least able to pay” cer- 
tainly will be raised against it. 
such cries are exceedingly unpopu- 
lar, in an election year. 


This is a result Of  Jinter at the Government’s expense 


| —put not to loll on a Florida or Cali- 


Of the last twenty years. 
_ular Army has had 
_Maneuvers only once every four 
1940, at least, for the cry of “in- | 


have annual 
And 


S. trade offensive below the 
Rio Grande. 


perts—a merchandiser, a stylist and 
@ production engiréer—to Latin 
American countries to survey import 
possibilities. In addition, several 
Latin American nations and indus- 
tries will shortly open display rooms 
in New York City where United 
States buyers can inspect goods. 


There has never been a buying cen- 


ter for the New York market where 

retailers could examine products 

from below the Rio Grande. 
Economic experts from the twenty- 


one republics are still conferring at } 


the Pan American Union in Wash- 
ington, so far without tangible re- 
sults. 

Projects under consideration in- 
clude the plan for a central Pan 
American bank and stabilization of 
ocean freight rates. The confeér- 


ance plans to sit for the duration of 


the European war. 

Conceived by Adolf A. Berle, As- 
Sistant Secretary of State and gen- 
eral economic trouble-shooter, the 
Pan-American bank proposition is 
soon to be submitted to the twenty- 
one governments. Economic ex- 
perts are now drawing up a list of 
appropriate questions on the sub- 
ject to send to each government. 

Though the idea is still somewhat 
unsettled, functions suggested for 
the bank range from supplying a 
complete commercial banking serv- 
ice for intra-hemisphere business to 
acting merely as a clearing agency 
to ease foreign exchange problems. 


Ship Fire Power 


A report last week to the House of 
Commons by Winston Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, is 
taken here as proof that America 
has acted correctly in patterning its 
Navy after the British model. 

The U. S. Navy, like the British 
fleet, puts its accent on firing power. 
Greatest attention is given to sur- 
face ships and submarine chasers 
because these types of vessels are 
capable of the most consistent and 


‘accurate destruction. They are also 


best suited to defending long lines 
of communication, an urgent prob- 
lem for the British Isles but also 
important for the American Navy. 

Less attention here and in Britain 
is paid to mines, airplanes that sow 
mines, submarines and pocket bat- 
tleships. 


The Undersea Menace 
Effect on Ship Tonnage 


The mine and submarine menace 
worries Mr. Churchill very little. 
Similarly, it does not haunt officers 
of the American Navy. 

Britain began the wai, he fe- 
ported, with 21,000,000 tons of mer- 
chant shipping. In three months 
of war, 340,000 were sunk. Loss: 1'2 
per cent. 

Gains by transfers of ships from 
foreign flags, from prizes captured 
and from shipbuilding in this time 
were 280,000 tons, leaving a net loss 
of 60,000 tons. Net loss: less than 
three-tenths of one per cent. 

In the month of November, near- 
ly a quarter of a million tons of 


shipping entered or cleared from 
British dente Mr. Churchill reported, 


IN TIME OF PEACE— 
THE ARMY AT WORK 


BOUT sixty thousand 
Americans are going South this 


fornia beach. 


Equipped with rifles rather than 
golf clubs, clad in service khaki in- 
stead of tropical white, these “tour- 
ists” are troops of five infantry and 
two cavalry divisions, who are go- 
ing to take advantage of the South- 
land’s climate to stage the most ex- 
tensive and big-scale Army training 
program since World War days. 


Buck privates in the Regular 
Army, officers of all ranks, some Na- 
tional Guard officers and nearly 1,000 


Reserve officers are gathering at 
- found that 44.7 per cent of Americans 


think travel to a neutral port in| 


forts in Georgia, Texas, California, 
Alabama, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Kentucky and Washing- 
ton. Ahead of them is a period of 
rigorous field training in use of new 


tactics and new weapons. 


Stepping up Training 
Program for Troops 


Reason for the vast training pro- 
gram can be read in Army history 
The Reg- 
large-scale 


years, and then only for periods of 
two weeks. National Guardsmen 
workouts which last 
Only a fortnight and usually it takes 


half that time to get the troops into 


physical condition for serious fietd 


young + work. 


As a_ whole, 
maneuvers of the last two decades , 
have allowed officers only time 
enough to discover faults in Army 
training and operations. Never has 
there been enough training time to 
correct those faults in argr-ecee 
exercises. 


_Wide 
THE ARMY’S EARS 
Under a Dixie sun 


This winter’s. maneuvers under a 


or four months of intensive train- 


ing. Officers who have never prac- | 


ticed tactics with a full division un- 


other lines of business. 


The Lesson Taught 
By Finland’s Army 


Success of the tiny Finnish Army, 


| whose maximum strength is 600,000, 
| against the Russian war potential of 
14 million troops, confirms American 


Strategists in their belief that a 
small, well-equipped, well-trained 
army is sufficient as a kerne) for 
defense of this country. 

Peace strength of Finland’s Army 
is 25,000 but these troops are 
equipped with the best available 
modern weapons, said to be far su- 
perior to Russian weapons. 

Finns have at their disposal such 
weapons as the Lahti machine gun, 
amazingly efficient because it has 
Only 32 separate parts. It is light 
and powerful. The Utter aerial 
bomb, a favorite with Scandinavian 
armies, is also held to be more de- 
structive than the Russian thermite 
bomb. Artillery is a strong point 
with the Finns, as was shown when 
the 24,000-ton Russian battleship 
Kirov tried unsuccessfully to take 
the fortified port of Hangoe. Lt. 
Gen. V. P. Nenonen, commander in 
chief of the Finnish artillery is 
world-famous in military circles for 
his artillery formula that is so ac- ° 


curate that a direct hit can be made 


in one out of every three tries. The 
system is reportedly based on di- 
viding up the target area into sma!! 
squares, locating the enemy vesse) 
in one of the squares and then 
training the gun accordingly, with 


the help of a secret calculating de- 


vice. 

Like the Finnish Army, which 
has managed to give the Russians 
brisk resistance at Lake Ladoga, 
Petsamo and Suojaervi, the Ameri- 
can Army is very small. Its at- 
thorized peacetime strength is only 
280,000 and chief stress is not 97 
numbers but on production of equip- 
ment. 

Under present expansion plans 


the limited | the Army’s strength is to be raised 


to the full 280,000 but more impor- 
tance is attached to the rigorous 
training program which troops are 
undergoing in the Southland this 
winter and to the manufacture of 
more of such efficient weapons 43 
the anti-aircraft gun and the semi- 
automatic rifle. 


artillery, engineers, medical reg!- 
ments, signal battalions, Quarter- 
master truck trains—often lacking 
from past maneuvers, will be on 
hand. 


Normally segments of an Army 4!- 
vision are scattered in ten or more 
small Army posts and meet only [°F 
a brief fortnight at maneuver-tin’. 
The new training program brings @!! 
these units together, 60,000 strons, 
and gives them training in use 
such newly developed weapons as the 
Garand semi-automatic rifle, 
anti-tank gun, 37 mm. anti-airera!’, 
mechanized artillery, 155 mm. field 
guns and high-speed tanks. 


Practical Training, 
Not “Paper Work” 


Officers whose major experiencé 
so far has been on paper will no% 


| be able to test out new formations 
Dixie sun, however, will allow three | 


and tactics with actual manpowe', 
will thus discover and solve many 
new problems and “bugs” in the 
transportation, feeding, supply, hous- 


der their command will have that | ing and maneuvering of full divi* 


chance, All the corps troops—heavy | sions. 
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The labor Week: 


REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR U. S&S, PATENT OFFICE 


CONGRESS AND THE NLRB: 
BACKGROUND OF INQUIRY 


A Gargantua of Statistics 


AMERICA’S BIGGEST PAY ROLL: | 


ADVENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


+ 


rates of pay. 
reforms affect much smaller num- 


Banking and housing + 


cial Security payments can begin. 


| Board officials claim, however, that 


bers. Even the entire farm popula- | the tangle is being quickly solved, 
+ alyzing Board decisions, but other | tion, affected by New Deal farm | that only 800,000 unidentified ac- 
WYSGIM AHA * investigators went into the Board HE largest, most expensive, and measures, is less than 35 million’| counts are now in the “John Doe” 
seized private files, correspondence perhaps longest-lasting of the | persons. drawer. i 
° | and records. Roosevelt reforms, begins operating But Social Security—no respecter In 1937, says the Board, 10 per % 
EGINNING of pubiic hearings by As its first witness, the Commit- full-scale January 1, 1940, just one of age or riches—touches almost | cent of all accounts were classed as . 
n B the Special House Committee tee expected to call the President’s ‘ year and three weeks before the ex- | every member of the urban working | “John Does” — unidentified. Last ) 
: investigating the National Labor Re- trouble-shooter to hear what kind piration of the President’s second | population. One of every three per- _ year this fell to 3.5 per cent and | 
e jations Board represents a new ef- | of abuses or inefficiencies he has term. | sons in the country has a Social Se- | now that figure, according to Board | 
a fort by Congress to discover the basis | foung te clean up. That he has On that day the Social Security , curity account, is liable for Social | Officials, is 1.9 per cent. i 
= for bitter attacks on the Board and | found what he considers abuses ‘ts Board will begin its program of Security taxes, may some day become | The 800,000 “John Doe” accounts ~- 
: tne Labor Act. | evident from changes in Board per- monthly stipends to retired workers, involve a total of eight million sep- | 
an st discover, verify and enter 
told (1) that employer hostility is —Wide World checks go out in February, covering | Biggest, longest, costliest permanent records. 
yooted in the traditional employer week by Representative pace iy EACH THREE MONTHS 30 MILLION WAGE ITEMS January's benefits. reform .. . social security, | 
d antipathy for organized labor and, ton (Rep.), of New York. who attrib- By the end of 1940, it is expected lest of Roo It Board Must Handle | 
after AFL, (5) cont of the that 912,000 persons will be on Social Tangle of Detailed Work 
? that the AFL was a the Board as A SNA IN AIDIN Security’s pension roll, receiving a to get into action... © i 
. an excuse for its failure to halt the + total of $114,000,000 in benefits dur- | ; Gauge of the pile of paper and | 
CO. ing the year, | Statistics that confronts the Social 
v cling gy sg age JOBLESS SAILO RS This first year’s outlay, however, | eligible for a Social Security month. Security Board: each three months | 
e is mere chicken feed compared with | ly benefit. must handle 30 million wage items. i 
courts. invo gation the vastness the Social Security sys- At th i h The Social Security system will be i 
than any other Government agency, t the bee-nive headquarters Of | conecting money from American em- 
= the Board has been upheld by the + aboard Commission ships as it does tem will attain as it grows older. | Social Security in Washington, there on i. 
Supreme Court in 11 cases, had its * on privately owned boats. than 45 million people now | js intense activity preparing for the | | 
x oe modified in two ant. reversed | Publicly, ihe union charges the have insurance accounts with the | stroke of midnight which will usher es Out to Insured Workers iaae | 
| “a tno | Maritime Commission with main- | Social Security Board and by 1955— | in the year 1940 and throw the re- ©? the controversy over a third 4 
e R. ROOSEVELT’S plan to care | taining a policy of “concentration fifteen years hence—it is estimated | tirement system into gear. Parts of | (°'™ fF one of its founders—Frank- F 
A 7 Basis of Inauir for sailors beached by the Pitt- | camps or starve.” that the Government’s annual bill | the system — unemployment insur- | ae D. Roosevelt—is an issue remem- } 
; we oe eee man Neutrality Act has foundered | Admiral Henry A. Wiley (U. S. N., | for Security payments will approach | ance and aid for the needy—have  °'°d Only through history books. 
“ Proposed by House on mistrust shown by CIO Maritime retired), a member of the Maritime two billion dollars a year. | been operating for several years. | When the system approaches ma- 
s the of hear! | Union leaders toward the United | Commission, has charged the union’s | | Start of the retirement plan. how- turity a decade hence, employers will H 
; ook is i ak th pp pi aa | States Maritime Commission. | president, Joseph Curran, with con- Record Numbers ever. will saddle the Board with its | 0© Paying a 6 per cent tax on pay f 
epee r faa to al Rage <0 ‘in | The President arranged through ducting a campaign of ‘“misrepre- Covered by New Law heaviest load to date. rolls and workers will be contributing i 
it the Maritime Commission to enroll | sentation,” of “capitalizing upon the per cent of wages. By 1955 the 
sailors in the Commission’s misfortune of seamen,” of apparent- other New Deal reform has per- One Tabulation Mess “Federal Government will be collect- 
ever, in Administration leaders in hools. Th hey were ly being “motivated by powers out- | manently affected so many citizens. é _ ing $1.8 billion a year this way and | 
h Training Schools. There they B U | y 
| the Senate quietly warning t e to receive keep and half-pay. They | side yourself and the organizaiion.” No other reform involves so much eing nscrambled paying out $1.9 billion a year. Con- 
ce President that much of the criticism — At the same time, 507 idle seamen money. No other reform is likely to. In Baltimore, where the Board &Tess will be appropriating funds | 
: was traceable to personnes within | _iteerie & Bwihe have applied for WPA relief in New  leavé such a deep mark on American houses its vast records on the wage- {from general taxation to make up 
‘ the Board. ; | EDWARD M. TOLAND wie - hell York City, of whom 372 have been | life, sociologists bélieve. earning history of 45 million Amer- | the difference. 
0 Upshot was the President failed to | icin: tim Cena a tian Maritime training schools put to work while the others were NRA touched millions of workers, | icans, officials have been coping for | Thus, barring any unforeseen de- 
reappoint one member of the three- | . strike a CIO mine .. . Mo- rejected as not meeting the needs raised wages by millions of dollars, _ weeks with a gargantuan tangle of velopment that might scrap the en- 
man board whose term expired. In- | ; a test for certification. but quickly died. The Wagner Act printed forms, index cards and tab- | tire system, Americans in coming 
“ tead he sent in a trouble-shooter, | culties arising under the Act to bad | tives for union opposition? The coming session of Congress al- affects directly only members of | ulating machines. | generations will be paying taxes, re- 
William M. Leiserson, experienced in administration and_incompetent—or- + wrosten-for Conarest ready has on its agenda the need for trade unions and employers. The Some months ago it was reported | ceiving retirement and death bene- 
m the ways of the less criticized Na- radical personnel. — = aieen problem ror g , regulation of maritime labor rela-~| Wage and Hour Law affects only an | that millions of accounts were in a fits according to the blue print pro- 
* tional Mediation Board. es PE Rg, me ee tions and extension of compensation estimated twelve million workers | muddled state, lacking vital infor- vided in this largest of the major 
| laws to cover seamen. | through limited hours, minimum | mation that must be had before So- , Roosevelt reforms. 
nt structions to “clean-up” the Board. Young boys, full of theory of the law v4.6 to be taught navigation, sigmal- | meee M 
a and decided to investigate. Late in whatever, with no knowledge of labor to be taught baking and dietetics; 
*d the last session a special committee conditions, no understanding of in- enginemen, lathing and other ma- 
oF Was set up under the chairmanship dustry’s problems, have been put ON chine crafts. The result would be a i 
of conservative Representative How- the public pay roll, supplied with higher rating and more pay when | 
y ard W. Smith (Dem.), of Virginia. Government money in the form of they returned to normal employ- 
re The Committee in turn picked as a4mMmple expense accounts, and turnea ment. | e « 
le its chief counsel in charge of the cose to annoy, harass and sit iN = «6 Commission's school system } 
u- investigation Edward M. Toland, vet- judgment on America’s workers and... 44 be enlarged to handle 1,000 | O Wd S O U r | rs a e a 
m eran counsel for employers in sev- business men.” _ new enrollees, taken exclusively from | © 
eral actions before the Labor Board. | But, adds Mr. Barton, who is a | crews of the 88 ships whose normal | ) ail 
* Taking his cue from the Presi- | member of the House Committee on  pysiness was interrupted by the | a - | 
e dent, Mr. Toland set out to find | Labor, although the law should be | cash-and-carry law. | ae 
| what was going on inside the Board. | amended in three or four particulars, Of the estimated 1.200 seamen al- | = 
os He set some employes to work an- | it is here to stay. ready beached, only 72 made appli- | = a | 
= | cation for service in these schools | = 
ite in the first month of the program. | = 
en CIO Union Suspicious of | 
Proposed Benefits = 
Lt. The reason is that the Nationa: = = 
in Maritime Union (CIO) has actively | \ is as = 
is discouragéd its members from entef- | | = dt = 
for ing the schools because the union | en SS = 
leaders say they do not trust the | 
de Commission to continue present > = 
he policies of the school. The leaders = == = 
ji- say the Commission is being oper- Ss : 
ich 
ins 
ga, 
o IN COACHES AND PULLMANS Wasn’t he the kindly doctor, who ushered your assets, experience tells you that the 
on Make the Holidays travel days... visit home, take a you into the world? Then came others... most priceless of all are your friendships. 
ip- winter vacation. This year there's more reason than ever . 
to take the train. For not only are round trip rail parents who taught you love, ethics and * * * 
ans fores low in both coaches and Pullmans; the 
sed farther you. go, the more you save; the rate per mile Ww l t w 
or- decreases with distance. Then, you save more than honesty ville: youngsters who showed you Do you know of any better piace tO SO 
money when you go by train. You avoid highway hazards ‘ 
are ond uncertainties ... enjoy complete peace-of-mind. how to play with teamwork and sports- the seeds of friendship than in the atmos 
his You get there faster... leave, arrive on definite 
of schedules to fit in with your holiday time and plans. manship...and teachers who guided you phere of your home? Do you know of any 
as It’s so much more thrilling, too, in the gay company that : : ae : 
mi- fills the brilliant trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad, to work with a purpose. As you journey finer symbol of hospitality than Budweiser? 
including Liberty Limited and ‘‘Spirit of St. Louis’ —Underwood & Underwood, 
= of the Pennsylvania Fleet of Modernism. This ADMIRAL WILEY through life, you learn to appreciate the Making friends is what made Budweiser 
gle year enjoy your holiday trip from beginning to Refuses to bargain 
val end... go by Pennsylvania Railroad. value of friends. Today, when you count the Perfect Host. 
ing ’ 
on SPECIAL FARES ated for the benefit of ship owners. 
They fear that at some future time golden of ixjoy Every gotder of 
ss FOR THE HOLIDAYS fF (oby liberty Limited of the the schools may be used to recruit Live Life... minute of Ad... Budweiser... 1 drop of at 
for reduced round trip coach tic ets w "Spirit of St. Louis’’ of the At present abou 0 Yo per | 
me. Be- of the students at these schools are ANHEUSER-BUSCH o 
eee 
; all good returning up to Jan. 7. tween Washington and members of the CIO union. At Hoff- | Makers of the 
ang, 10-day tickets to New York — New York... 40 all-elec- man’s Island, the Commission even | World-Famous Beer... 
» of $7.50 round trip in coaches on trains tric trains daily, led by The provides a barge to take the men to | ) 
rhe leaving Washington 1, 4ond 5 P.M. Congressio nal. To New Manhattan for union meetings. | TRAGOE MARK PAY. OFF 
20. England — 3 through Behind the opposition is also the | 
raft, train within 10 days, Including date trains daily. admitted desire of the union to do | ' 
field nothing which would make a suc- | WE MAKE THIS RAINFALL TEST: Budweiser must be uni- | 
Y DAY Recently reduced s of the training program. Union | 
60-day coach tickets ... good any- other Midwest points. renee say that 7 ee permit the | form. That calls for uniform ingredients. Even water—not too ‘ 
schools to succeed, the union will | hard — not too soft. So, every day we check the water supply 
Give trip for git! have greater difficulties in forcing a | and follow it up with constant tests and tréatment to insure 
distances over 450 miles. Attractive Christmas gift orders change in the Commission’s labor ; : 
ence Also reduced 60-day round trip rail on sale at oll Pennsylvania Rail- olicies Budweiser’s uniform goodness. J 
now fares good in all types of Pullman P | 
accommodations. And low rail fares : Make the most of n the groun at, aS a Govern- TRADE MARK OF o - - 
ions (one - way or 60-day round trip) your vacation time. Travel on ment agency, it cannot discriminate ANHEUSER- BUSCH. INC. YOU MAKE THIS TEST: Drink Budweiser for five days. 
between union and non-union men On the sixth day try to drink a sweet beer. You will want 

fused to bargain witn the unior. for 
jous* | . | crews of any ships it operates. Also COPR, 1999, ANMEUSER-BUSCH, INC., ST, LOUIS, MO, 
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The United States News 


Following is the full text of the 


; statement of principles adopted Dec. 


8 by the Congress of American In- 
dustry: 


ECLARATION: of principles 
relating to the conduct of 
American industry: 


N A world torn by war and dic- 
tatorship, Americans live at 
peace and in freedom. The best 


assurance that we shall remain free | 


and at peace is our own internal 
unity and strength. 

The economic impact of the war 
in Europe is certain to fall heavily 
upon us. It is, therefore, more than 
ever imperative that we solve our 
own domestic problems; that we 
hold to our essential principles, 
that we face realistically the re- 
requirements: for improving our in- 
ternal strength. 

Here, the people have faith in 
constitutional representative de- 
mocracy, in free énterprise, and in 
civil and religious liberty as insep- 
arable fundamentals of freedom to 
be cherished and preserved. These 


welfare depends upon the preserva- + 


tion of free enterprise and individ- 
val initiative. Laws protect 
society from 
and desirable, but in the public in- 
terest it is essential that any law, or 
any other process affecting industry, 


' shall be so framed as not to limit 


be 
| force 


fundamentals have made possible 


the development of our natural and 
human resources, and have resulted 
in the greatest degree of persona! 
freedom, the wifest. opportunity, and 


the highest standard of living in all 


the world. 


The Congress of American Indus- 
try, convinced that a system of free 
enterprise is essential to America’s 
greatness, calls upon the managers 
of industry to continue to do their 
part in assuring the fruits of that 
system to the American people. It 


calls upon them to serve the en- 


lightened interests of industry it- 


self by serving the interests of the | 


nation as a whole. 
ers of industry can serve these in- 
terests best is set forth in this Dec- 


Jaration. 


How the manag- | 


The American System of | 


Free Enterprise: 


The American citizen wants an 
opportunity to earn the necessities 


of life and the comforts and luxuries | 


that go to make life richer—not only 


~ material necessities, but also the op- 
~ portunity to enjoy cultural and 
He wants to | 
_ feel secure—in his liberties and for 
his person, in his job and for his old 


spiritual satisfactions. 


age, in himself and for his family. 
The achievements of American in- 


authority of management which 


would render it unable to fulfill its | 


responsibilities. 

Enlightened public opinion is to 
sought as the most important 
in. assuring a_ constructive 
course of behavior throughout the 
whole of society. It is here that 


abuses are-necessary | 


| 
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Business in the United States Must Face 


not of men. It must be guided. by 
established principles—not arbitrary 
action. The people, acting through 
their elected representatives and 
within the framework of constitu- 
tional government, rightly provide 
the laws governing the conduct of 
private enterprise. 
provided should be designed to stim- 
ulate, and not to stifle, the efforts 
which are made by all elements of 
the national economy—including in- 
dustry—to pursue their legitimate 
ends. If regulation goes beyond the 
prevention of abuses snd the pro- 
tection of the rights of .ndividual 


Dec. 6, 7 and 8. 


American business states its “platform’—free enterprise 
as a basis for restoring prosperity, for ending the 10-year- 
long economic woes that have beset the nation. 

But with that freedom, business leaders accept the at- 
tendant responsibilities: to do everything in their power to 
reduce unemployment, to insure fair relations with their 
employes, to maintain the competition that checks undue 
price rises detrimental to the public and business alike. 


These principles and many more are stated by the Con- 
gress of American Industry, sponsored by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and held in New York City 


Because of the importance of this “platform” as a picture 
of the t inking of America’s leading business men and of. 
their plans for restoring normal economic conditions, The 

United States News herewith presents it in full text. 


the managers of industry, each in | 
his own sphere of knowledge and 


experience, have a duty beyond the 
confines of their immediate busi- 
ness. That duty is to bring to the 
public a better understanding of 
industry’s problems; to demonstrate 
fallacies present in any existing 


| laws or policies which interfere with 


dustry command the admiration of | 


the civilized world. These achieve- 
ments derive from a system of free 
enterprise founded on the bedrock 
of a constitutional government de- 
signed to protect the individual in 
his right to life, liberty, and the pur- 


constructive development; and to 
render any possible help in the 
framing of constructive legislation. 
In seeking an informed public opin- 


jon, it should be recognized that the 


suit of happiness. The essence of | 


this system is the right of citizens 
to pursue their individual likes and 
interests, including the right to ac- 
quire, own and use property, all 
within the restraints of good citi- 
zenship. Individual effort is en- 
couraged by the incentive of com- 
petition and the opportunity for ad- 
vancement or profit: the consumer 
afforded the assurance of 
proved products and Detter values. 
A fundamental requirement for the 
successful operation of the free en- 
terprise system is that each individ- 
ual business shall pursue its own 
course on a plane of enlightened 
self-interest. 


Competence of leadership and di- 


im- | 


rection of human effort in all walks | 


ef life are clearly most important 
factors in the welfare of any coun- 
try. Our American industrial sys- 
tem makes possible the kind of 
management that can secure a CO- 
ordinated use of the combined 
character, intelligence and intimate 
understanding of the men and 


women who know most about their | 


own individual jobs; management 
capable of giving balanced con- 
sideration to the many interrelated 
factors involved in business deci- 
sions; management that commands 
the confidence of employees; 
affords the opportunity for individ- 
ual leadership at every organiza- 
tion level; that leads. rather than 
drives; that manages from the 
bottom up, as well as from the top 
down; that gives human ability, 
wherever found, its full chance. 


Responsibilities may be differently 
distributed in different enterprises, 


that | 


large and small, but the coordina- | 


be 
effective only where authority goes 
in hand with responsibility. 
No authority outside of the individ- 
ual enterprise, be it industrial 
cartel, labor union, Government 


bureau or economic dictator, can | 


constructively substitute its dictates 
for those of the responsible man- 
‘agement. Any 
thority would lack both the specific 
responsibility and the _ technical 
knowledge necessary to a balanced 
consideration of all the elements 
involved: in problems of sales, fi- 
mance, production, engineering, re- 
search, and employee relations. 

The contribution that American 
industry can make tw the national 


such outside au- | 


administered by government. 


— - 


American industrial system has its 
roots in the community, and that it 
is there the relations between in- 
dustry and the public begin. It is 
there that popular judgments are 
crystallized which find expression in 
law through duly elected representa- 
tives. 


The Alternative to Free En- 
terprise: 

In contrast to the American sys- 
of free enterprise stands 
planned economy—the system em- 
ployed in every totalitarian state. 
Political dictatorship, on which this 
alien system is based, is repellent to 
Americans because it destroys per- 
sonal liberty, religious freedom and 
individual initiative. Planned econ- 
omy, with its political and economic 
dictatorship, requires controls which 
can be attained only by com- 
plete surrender of individual free- 
dom and the concentration of both 
political and economic power in the 
hands of a single individual or polit- 
ical group. 


Totalitarianism must eventually 


defeat the en 3O- | 
ds of economic and So- | measures which have served to im- | 
Clal betterment by its destruction 


of initiative and by reason of the | 


very complexity of the problems it 
confronts. It lacks adaptability and 
flexibility respecting concrete de- 
tails of production and distribution. 
No one man, no one central author- 


ity attempting ict 
pling dictate the oper unity and strength. 
ating practice in industry, has the | 
knowledge required to solve these | & 


problems, or can be guided by other | point out the fallacies in existing 


than vague and ambiguous generali- 
zations, which artificially substitute 
political for economic considerations. 


The problems can be solved only on | 


the basis of personal contact and 
intimate familiarity with them. The 
solution 


Only the profit motive and competi- 
tive effort can provide, and the 
knowledge and understanding of the 
complex elements involved’ that 
Only those made directly responsible 
for the success of each 
industrial enterprise can possess. 


The Part of Government: 


Industry’s contribution to the na- 
tional security and welfare, in com- 
mon with that of the other elements 
of private enterprise, must be made 
Within a system of laws enacted un- 
der the authority of the people and 
Gov- 
ernment, in the broad interests of 
society, must be one of law, and 


individual | 


citizens, and moves into the field of 
affirmative control and direction, it 
becomes a serious obstacle to the ef- 
fective functioning of enterprise. 
In the efforts made to overcome 
the depression, political policies and 
measures have been adopted—often 
embodying measures of intended 
reform—which, however good the 
intention, have defeated the objec- 
tives they were expected to meet. 


Regulations thus | 


ties, 
| 


banking and finance, foreign + 


rade, and all governmental and so- | 


cial relationships that bear upon our 
economic life. They relate not only 
to the whole field of private enter- 
prise, but also to the effect of gov- 
ernmental policy and activity on 
such enterprise, and to public un- 
dertakings as well. 


It is in the sphere of its own im- 


mediate activity that the challenge 


| 
| 


to industrial management lies. It 
is the purpose of this Declaration to 
set forth the policies and practices 
of industrial management which will 


contribute increasingly to industrial 


| 
| 


progress. The managers of industry 
must contirue unabated their ef- 
forts in behalf of increased produc- 
tion and employment, with ever-in- 
creasing realization of the contribu- 
tion this effort can make to national 
unity and security. This requires 
an application by industrial manage- 
ment of policies basic to the welfare 


of industry as a whole, and to the 


| 
| 


broader welfare of the nation. Good 


management will recognize that it 


serves its own interests best as it 


| 
| 


strives to serve also the interests of 
the nation as a whole. Along such 


ga, way, with the help of all elements 


| 


Obviously, if industry is to do its full | 


part in promotion of the national 
welfare, some existing laws should 
be altered or repealed and especially 
labor legislation should be so modi- 
fied as to insure fairness to the em- 
ployer, the employe, and the public. 
A determined effort should be made 
to so reduce the expenses of Govern- 
ment that income would not be ex- 
ceeded and this desirable achieve- 
ment effected at the earliest pos- 
sible time. Taxation should be made 
on a more equitable and 
burdensome basis and Government 
spending programs should be steadi- 
ly reduced within the limits of 
practicability. 

The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, acting through its Di- 
rectors, Officers, and various Stand- 
ing Committees, has undertaken the 


of our society, lies the path of con- 
tinued opportunity and _ security, 
and the greatest promise of national 
unity and strength. 


Responsibilities under the 


American system of free 
enterprise 


For more than ten years, economic 
progress in the United States has 
been retarded. This is the longest 
period in our history in which no 
new high point of industrial activity 
and employment has been attained. 
The low level of production and em- 
ployment during this decade has 
emphasized the fact that the welfare 
of the average citizen is vitally af- 
fected by the welfare of industry. 


Throughout the years of depres- 
sion, the most compelling problem 
before the nation has been the 
problem of unemployment—unem- 
ployment of men, of machines and 
of money. The problem of unem- 


ployment remains unsolved today, | 


and the obligation to accomplish 


the solution rests not merely upon 
those engaged in industry but upon | 


study of many governmental policies | 


and legislative measures. Reports are 
available which treat constructively 
with important current questions 
such taxation, fiscal policy, 
tariffs and reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, governmental controls, em- 
ployment relations, and other na- 
tional questions of vital concern to 
every American citizen. It is not 
the purpose of this statement to cite 
again the various governmental 


pede economic recovery. Rather, it 
is the intention to deal from the 


- positive standpoint with those poli- 
cies which must be observed in the | 


requires the stimulus and | 
inexorable tests of efficiency that | 


_ Such progress embrace policies and | 


field of industrial management if 
industry is to be permitted to con- 


| 
| 


tribute its full part towards national | 


laws, and other conditions, wherever 
these impose undue restrictions upon 
economic production and employ- 
ment, and to seek appropriate modi- 
fication of all such restrictive meas- 
ures. This end can be gained only 


through the development of a state | 


of public opinion 
foster initiative and enterprise. 


The Challenge to Industrial 
Management: 


Our national security rests funda- 
mentally upon internal 
strength. 
derstanding and maintenance of the 
principles of free enterprise. It de- 
pends upon an improving scale of 
living obtained by maximum em- 
ployment and the production of an 
abundance of goods and services at 
low prices. The requirements for 


conditions affecting production in 


_ all of its branches, as well as distri- 


bution, transportation, public utili- 


unity and | ais 
It depends upon an un- | end of gaining 


It is the duty | 


| 


| 


which seeks to 


those in every 
economic system. 


In the problem of idle man-power, 
specifically, it is too generally over- 
looked that unemployment is not 
confined to those who are actually 
without jobs. Inability on the part 
of those gainfully employed to ob- 
tain adequate hours of productive 
effort also constitutes unempioy- 
ment of the nation’s productive 
capacity. Until that capacity is 
used, the problem of unemployment 
in this broader sense will remain 
unsolved. 


Less than, 25 per cent of those 
gainfully employed in the nation 
are normally employed in manufac- 
turing. It is obvious, therefore, that 
manufacturing can absorb only a 
part of those unemployed. As in- 
dustrial activity expands, however, 
the cumulative effects lead to gain- 
ful employment throughout the en- 
tire economy. 

In America today, we are far from 
having satisfied the wants of our 
people. These wants can be satis- 
fied only by the production:and dis- 


tribution of more goods for more | 


people. The problem is that of ex- 
panding production of goods and 
services needed and desired with the 
widest possible distribution of real 
purchasing power created through 
productive effort. 
quires the attainment of a degree 
of balance in the general price struc- 
ture, with the necessary flexibility, 
which will permit and encourage a 
continuing maximum interchange 
of goods and services among the va- 
rious groups in our economic sys- 
tem—a balance among prices gen- 
erally, between the prices of agri- 


in industry sufficient to maintain » money’s worth. Each individual en- 


and expand existing enterprise; 

3. Recognition of the vital im- 
poriance of private savings and in- 
vestment for providing plant equip- 
ment and other’ resources requireu 
for new enterprise and additional 
2mployment, and for the production 
9f a larger volume and variety of 
zoods and services for more people. 

4. Reduction of the controllable 
rosts of production and distribution 
both’ durable and consumption 
z00ds, to the end that prices may 
oe reduced and demand for all goods 
and services stimulated, and their 
use and enjoyment by the ultimate 
consumer increased; 

o. Extension of research—market 


terprise, in competing for the con- 
sumer’s dollar, must determine its 
Own prices. It must be recognized, 
however, that the range of discre- 
tionary action in this regard is lim- 
ited severely by factors of cost, in- 
cluding many costs, such as taxes, 
which are beyond management’s 
control, and by the competition not 
only of like products but of other 
products as well. 


Advantage should be taken of 
every sound means to gain expan- 
sion in volume, resulting in the crea- 


Bachrach 
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research, engineering research, and 
research in the fields of science—to 
the end of developing new and bet- 
ter products at lower prices, with 
the prospect of increasing produc- 
tion, consumption, and employment; 

6. Maintenance by each employer 


of an equitable and fairly applied 


segment of our | 


d0licy of employer-employee rela- 
vions. 

7. Maintenance of such equitable 
wage rates as will promote increased 
9roduction and employment and a 


aligher income to workers. 


cultural products and the products | 


and finished goods. 
constructively accomplished only by 
normal economic processes, unham- 
pered by artificial restraints. 

The objective before us all is the 


maximum employment of the na- 


of industry, between raw materials | 
This can be 


tion’s man-power in industry, trade, | 


commerce, and agriculture, to the 
national strength 
and security and the resultant in- 
dividual satisfactions. Requisites to 
this end, with which industry must 
be concerned, as as follows: 

1. Maintenance of individual ini- 
tiative and tree enterprise, in com- 
petition for the consumer’s dollar, 


on the basis both of price and qual- | 


ity; 


2. Recognition of the social value | surance to the consumer of reason- 


'of the profit motive as a powerful 
incentive to all ‘productive effort, | 


| 


and of the economic need for profits 


Application of this principle re- 
quires intimate Knowledge of par- 
titular conditions which affect each 
enterprise, with definite considera- 
tion of the following: 

a. Reasonable hours of em- 
ployment, affording greater pro- 
ductive opportunity with due 
regard to conditions in the com- 
munity; 

b. The greatest possible reg- 
ularity of production as a means 
to continuity of employment; 

c. Where regularity of pro- 
duction is impractical, the great- 
est possible continuity of em- 
ployment through reason- 
able variation of working hours. 
8. Enlightenment of the public as 

to the obstacles which obstruct prog- 
ress toward the attainment of the 
Objectives set forth above, and as to 
the measures necessary for the re- 
moval of those obstacles—whether 
in the field of government, labor, 
Management, or elsewhere. 


In seeking to meet these requisites 
to maximum employment of the na- 
tion’s man-power, it is recognized 
that results must come from intelli- 
gent action generally throughout the 
entire range of our national society, 
under the stimulus of personal re- 
sponsibility and incentive. Such in- 
telligent action, within the field of 
industry, requires 


+ 


understanding | 


| and a cooperative spirit on tl art | 
The solution re- | P pirit on the part 


of men who invest, men who labor, | 


and men who manage. 
recognize the mutuality of interests 
involved. All must recognize the 
fact that each individual enter- 
prise has its own particular condi- 
tions to take into account. No gen- 
eral rule can be laid down here 
beyond a statement of fundamental 
principles common to all of industry. 


All must | 


| quired for additional 


tion of new employment and bring- 
ing more capital into use. Attention 
to pricing is one of these means. 
Proportionate price’ reductions do 
not equally stimulate demand for 
all products, or at all times. To the 
extent that stimulation by price re- 
duction will increase total consump- 
tion, the pricing policy of each in- 
dividual enterprise should be one 
which seeks this opportunity. 


ligent judgment on the part of the 
management of each individual en- 
terprise with respect to all of the 
factors involyved—judgment which 
takes into account the degree of 
permanency of the additional vol- 
ume held to be attainable through 
the stimulating influence of price 
reduction; the effect of increased 
volume upon costs; and the need 
for additional overall profits if ad- 
ditional capital is required. Such 


additional profits are necessary in , 


order to satisfy the requirements of 
new capital, without impairing the 


_ interest of the present investors. 


Where excess plant capacity exists, 
the increased capital 


Ob- , 
. viously, however, this calls for intel- 


| 


requirement | 


may involve only working capital; | 


where production is needed beyond 
existing plant capacity, capital is re- 
plant and 
equipment, with the risks and haz- 
ards incident thereto. 


In connection with the principle | 
set forth above, it should be recog- | 


nized that extraordinary skill or 
efficiency in the conduct of an en- 
terprise, or any other advantages 
possessed, should receive higher re- 
wards than those obtainable by less 
efficient enterprises. If such advan- 
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account all of the considerations 


just mentioned. 


In the pursuit of profits over the 
long run, some enterprises Will suc- 
ceed and others will fail, for the dav 
to day conduct of business involves 
the assumption of risks and the 
making of mistakes. The competi- 
tive system offers opportunity for 
profits, of course, and it is this Op- 
portunity which encourages initia- 
tive and efficiency; but a further 
Stimulus to initiative arises from the 
threat that without efficiency there 
will be no profit, but loss. Progress 
must always be paid for, and indus- 
try cannot, any more than the 
individual or the nation, achieve 
security without risk or 
opportunity without venture. 


The money invested in private en- 
terprise represents, broadly, what 
people have saved out of income 
through thrift and self-denial. In- 
vestment in industry represents in 
part “venture” capital, which has 
been risked in enterprise for the 
Sake of profit commensurate with 
the hazards involved; and it repre- 
Sents in part “investment” Capital, 
Which seek an assured interest re- 
turn. Millions of men and women 
have a stake in industry held di- 
rectly in the form of stocks and 
bonds, and indirectly in the form of 
Savings bank deposits and insurance 
policies, Many are employees of 
industry; all are consumers. The 
plants in which their funds have 
been invested are located in every 
part of the nation, and the welfare 
of industrial enterprise is of first im- 
portance not only to those investors 
but also to the employees and the 
thousands of communities, large and 


Small, in which industry has taken 
root. 


realize 


3. Private Savings and 


Investment: 
Invention, scientific discoveries, 
and engineering advances have 


played & constant, vital part in the 
rapid development of the technol- 


| ogy of the American private enter- 
. prise System. A free flow of private 


Savings into risk-bearing enterprise 
made it possible for this rapidly de- 
veloping technology to be promptly 
and effectively applied to the use 
and benefit of the public, in the 
creation of more jobs and in the 
provision of a larger volume and va- 
riety of goods for a greater number 
of people. 

Provision of the tools and ma- 
chinery necessary for improved pro- 
duction, new enterprise, and more 
jobs, continues to depend upon 
putting private savings to work. 
Such tools and machinery consti- 
tute a substantial part of the pri- 
vately owned wealth of the nation. 
In recent years the total volume of 
Savings available to meet replace- 
ments on account of obsolescence 
and new capital requirements has 
been only a fraction of that neces- 
Sary to provide the facilities either 
to maintain employment and living 
Standards or increase them for an 
increasing population. 


4. Reductions in Cost by 
Efficiencies of Pro- 
duction: 


Our industrial system is based on 
the use of tools; their effective em- 
ployment is one secret of our na- 
tional progress—first there were 
hammers and axes and plows; then 
railroads and machinery and motor 
cars; turbo-generators, production 
lines and rolling mills. These tools, 
and countless others, are the serv- 
ants of the investor and labor alike 
—for the benefit of all. Industria! 


| Management must continue to make 


tages were not realized, after recog- | 
nition of the equities of the con- | 


sumer and the employee, either the 
incentive to attain efficiency and to 


undertake new ventures would be | 
lessened, or else the tendency would | 


be toward destruction of competitive 


enterprises, with consequent dislo- | 


One basic requisite is that each in- | 


dividual enterprise, and each ele- 
ment involved in the progress of 
that enterprise, must act on the 
basis of enlightened self-interest. 

In the contribution industry can 
make toward fulfillment of the req- 
uisites to national prosperity and 
Well-being, recognition must be 
given to the equitable rights of all 
concerned, and the practices of in- 
dustry in connection with the req- 
uisites cited must be governed with 
the following in view: 


1. Pricing Under the Free 
Enterprise System: 


Competition is the greatest as- 


able prices and high and improving 
quality of product—of getting his 


cation of labor and the uneconomic 
waste of invested capital. 


2. The Profit Motive: 


The profit motive is a vital ac- 
tuating force in creating efficiency 
and stimulating effectiveness in in- 
dustrial operation, and thus in 


_ improved technology that may 


serving the welfare of the people. | 


The profit motive is indispensable, 


but it must -be pursued with due | 


regard to the vital long-term eco- 
nomic and social considerations in- 
volved. Among these essential fac- 


| tors are the preservation of stability 


' good will. 


of the individual enterprise, recog- 


nition of the interests of the con- 


sumer and the employee, and the 
creation and maintenance of public 
The industrial enterprise, 


in the conduct of its own operations, | 


cannot afford to consider solely the 


intelligent and efficient use of its 
technological facilities, to the end 
of reducing the price of its goods 
to the consumer, increasing employ- 
ment, raising the real purchasing 
power of the worker, and creating 
a broader scale of living for all the 
people. 

Modernization of plant and equip- 
ment is important in gaining effi- 
ciencies and economies in produc- 
tion. Industrial managers should 
recognize the benefits of moderni- 
zation to each enterprise and to the 
national economy. 


Industrial managers should give 
full consideration to the immediate, 
as well as long range, effects upon 
the interests of the consumer, the 
employee and the investor of _ 
e 
contemplated. An immediate con- 
sequence of the more effective us 
of tools may be to displace labor in 
the particular enterprise in which 1t 
occurs. Experience in America has 
shown, however, that although un- 
employment resulting from this 
cause is sometimes of serious con- 
sequence to the individual employe®, 
the final result is increased total em- 
ployment, with ultimate benefit 0 
all. Reduction in production costs 
and in prices bring an increased 


[Continued on Page 11.) 
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BUSINESS CHARTS A PATH TO RECOVERY AND INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


7 labor itself. 


[Continued From Page 10.} 


capacity to enjoy the goods produced 
which, by ultimate cumulative ef- 
fect, greatly expands the demand 
for the products of all labor and 
hence opens up new opportunities 
fore employment. As this Associa- 
tion has previously recommended, 
industrial management should use 
every reasonable effort to cushion 
the temporary effects of technologi- 
cal advance on the individual em- 


ployee. | 
5. Market and Product Re- 


search: 


Industrial managers, under the 
pressure of competition, must anti- 
cipate and identify the needs and 
wants of the consumer. Systematic 
research, or close contact with the 
market where this is not feasible, is 
essential to this end. 

Once the market posibilities are 
appraised, the industrial manager 
must produce goods to satisfy con- 
sumer needs and wants. To this 
end, he must make effective use of 
the facilities available for research 
in the field of production, so that 
the quantity, variety and usefulness 
of the goods put upon the market 
may be increased, their quality im- 
proved, and their price lowered. The 
extent to which use is made of the 
processes discovered must depend 
upon a balanced consideration of 
employment and of factors of cost, 
sales possibility, and profits. 

There must be kept in view the 
need for continued scientific re- 
search, conducted by the individual 
enterprise, by trade associations, or 
undertaken through the facilities of 
outside institutions, to the end that 
new products and processes may be 
found which will bring still greater 
enrichment to the nation. 

One of the striking industrial de- 
velopments of recent decades has 
been the increased and diversified 
uses which, through laboratory re- 
search, industry has been able to 
make of the products of our domestic 
agriculture. Industrial management 
should continue to exert every effort 
to extend this development, in the 
knowledge that a common benefit 
will result to itself, to agriculture 
and to the public. 

Industrial management must give 
continued recognition to the incen- 
tive to invention which our patent 
laws provide. A patent is a reward 
for the discovery and disclosure to 
the public of something new, some- 
thing before unknown, something 
added to the sum total of technical 
knowledge. The fact that so few 
inventions succeed, and so many fail, 
should fortify more strongly still the 
desire to encourage inventive genius. 
Undue’ limitation by law of the 
license privilege, or any other re- 
strictions which impair the value of 
a patent, cannot but limit the in- 
centive to discovery which history 
has shown to be a principal source 
of increased employment and higher 
living standards. 


6. Relations With 
Employes: 

Harmonious relations between 
labor and management in each in- 
dustrial enterprise is in the interest 
not only of the employer and the 
employe, but of the whole people. 
National security and _ well-being 
cannot be built on a foundation of 
antagonism Between labor and capi- 
tal, resulting in unnecessary strikes 
and interferences otherwise with the 
continuity and economics of produc- 
tion, 

Beyond the give and take of “a 
full day’s work for a full day’s pay” 
lies the broad responsibility of both 
parties for a healthy and prosperous 
national economy. The success of 
every business, and hence the wel- 
fare of its employes, depends upon 
finding a workable method for 
achieving. No single method can 
be applied to all industrial units or 
to all labor groups. It is, rather, 
the responsibility of management in 
each individual plant to seek a 
proper method by which the inter- 
ests of all those immediately con- 
cerned can be best served. The main 
essential in this connection is an op- 
portunity for a free interchange of 


ideas and negotiation by any 
method which is acceptable to em- 
ployer and employe, and which 


does not destroy freedom of employ- | 


ment or jeopardize the mutually 
beneficial relations desired. The 
employe should have the right to 
join any labor organization he 
Wishes, or none at all, as he may 
himself deem best in his own inter- 
ests. The action he takes in this re- 
gard should be arrived at as a mat- 
ter of his own free will and voli- 
tion, without coercion, duress or in- 
timidation from any sources. 


7. Wage Rates and the 


Employe’s Income: 
Laws and political administrative 


acts which create suspicion in labor | 


relations and thereby encourage un- 
economic practices will inevitably 
defeat their own ends by impairing 
the interests of the public and of 


dustry cannot be performed under 
conditions of litigation and conflict. 

Industrial managers should recog- 
nize the desirability of paying wage 
rates in keeping with rates in the 
industry and with due regard to con- 
ditions in the community, and con- 
sistent with preserving that degree 
of flexibility which will avoid a 
throttling effect on purchasing 
power. 


High wage rates, in themselves, do 
not provide the employe with a high 
level of income; it is often forgotten 
that high wage rates are likely to be 
the cause of low income through 
their effect upon volume and em- 
ployment. The employee’s annual 
income depends upon the sum total 
of what his weekly pay envelopes 
bring him throughout the year. If 
the employe is to have a steady job, 
the cost of turning out the product 
on which he works must he low 
enough to attract consumer demand. 
Just as management tends to cause 
a decrease in the volume of produc- 
tion and consumption if it inordi- 
nately advances prices, so if employ- 
es demand uneconomic wages they 
work in opposition to their own in- 
terests by reducing the volume of 
consumption of the goods they pro- 
duce, and by increasing unemploy- 
ment. The employe is, furthermore, 
a consumer in his own right, and 
benefits from any reductions in price 
on goods he requires and uses. 

. It is not practicable for most man- 
ufacturing enterprises to provide an 
established annual wage for employ- 
ees. In the interest of the em- 
ployee himself, of the consumer and 
the investor, the business must be 
safeguarded against abnormal costs 
and consequent loss of volume. An 
established annual wage is impossi- 
ble, therefore, where there are un- 
avoidable hazards of fluctuations in 
volume. With future uncertainties 
always present, it would be necessary 
to set the annual wage low enough 
so that it will be assured that the 
hours of work performed will be 
equal to the established annual in- 
come, at the earned rate. This re- 
quires in most instances that the 
rate be so low as to have little mean- 
ing, since otherwise the established 
income would have to be confined 
to a limited proportion of the em- 
ployees, with the necessary layoff— 
in case of a decline in volume—of 


for the required production at the 
economic wage rate. 

High income for the individual 
employee, continuity of employment 
and wage rates, and employment it- 
self, depend upon lowering the costs 
of production, expanding the market 


thereby more and better jobs. 


Za. 


Reasonable Hours of 
Employment: 


Purchasing power is created by 
production. In turn, industrial ac- 


possible distribution of purchasing 
power, including the purchasing 
power of labor. 

At any given stage of technologi- 
cal progress, the level of the nation’s 
productivity is dependent upon the 
hours of work, within the limits of 
human efficiency, which labor per- 
forms. The inventive genius of the 
nation, and its practical application 
in the conduct of American industry. 
have led to the economical produc- 
tion of an increased volume of goods 
and services, with a steadily decreas- 
ing number of working hours re- 
quired on the part of labor to pro- 


opportunity for leisure to enjoy 
them. A reduction of working hours 
to a level which increases costs of 
production, however, will result in 
a curtailment of demand and.a cor- 
responding reduction in purchasing 
power and in the consumption of 
goods and services. In recent years 
there has been a tendency to move 
more rapidly in the direction of de- 
creased working hours than justi- 
fied by the increase in our produc- 
tive efficiency. 

In addition to the problems of the 
long-term adjustment of working 
hours to productive efficiency, there 
are also to be considered the prob- 
lems connected with the spreading 
of available work in periods of de- 


pression and widespread unemploy- 
ment. Under such circumstances. it 
may be necessary to resort to spread- 
ing the available work among those 
who can be employed productively, 
but it is important that any such 
_ program should not be carried to an 


costs, will undermine the earning 
capacity of labor and the purchasing 
power of all. The principle of “shar- 
ing the work” should be applied only 
as a measfre of expediency, with 
due consideration on the one hand 
to conditions known to exist specif- 
ically in the community where each 
‘plant is operating, including the 
prospective burden of relief costs. 
and the desirability of maintaining 


all in excess of that number needed . 


The functions of in- + 


tivity is dependent upon the widest. 


duce them, and a consequent greater 


extent which, by unduly raising | 


In meeting both the long-term and possible to effect a regularity of pro- + Substantial 


short-term problems, advantage 
should always be taken of suitable 
cpportunities to extend reasonable 
nours of employment so that, within 
the limitations of economical cost of 
production, those employed may be 
able to enjoy high income and pur- 
chasing power. 


7b. Regularity of Produc- 
tion: 


Regularity of production in indus- 
try is desirable both as a means for 
lowering production costs with eco- 
nomies in the use of capital, and 
for sustaining the purchasing power 
of the employee. The problem of 
regularizing production varies great- 
ly among different lines of manufac- 
ture. In some lines there is the pos- 
sibility of a high degree of regularity, 
whereas in other lines, including pro- 
ducers of capital goods, anything 
like a level rate of production is im- 
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duction, to the point that, even with 
a reasonable variation in hours of 
work, it is still impossible to extend 
continuity of employment, such con- 
ditions must be recognized. 

Seasonal fluctuation in demand, 
however, is not the only cause lead- 
ing to irregular production. Irregu- 
larities beyond the ability of the in- 
dividual manager to control result 
from political and economic condi- 
tions; from strikes and labor dis- 
turbances; and from uncertainties 
as to the future. Opportunities for 
regularization of employment are 
seriously affécted by uncertainties in 
labor situations» 

The economic consequences of ir- 
regular production and employment 
resulting from causes apart from in- 
herent characteristics of the par- 


ticular business must fall upon both * 


the investor and the employee. If, 
in the case of irregular employment 
resulting from economic conditions 
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President, Armstrong Cork Co., and New President of the NAM 


+ 
possible. The matter of regulariza- 


tion is less important when produc- 
tive effort on the part of employees 


can be shifted from one occupation 


to another, within the given enter- 


prise or elsewhere, thus permitting 


for goods and services, and creating | 


continuity of employment and earn- 
ing power. In any event, while com- 


_ plete regularity may not be possible, 


three-day Congress of 


_ the working habits and skills of em- | 
ployees; and, on the other hand, to 
_the adverse effects inevitably ex- 
erted upon the national economy. 


the objective must be to gain the 
highest possible degree of regulari- 
zation. 

Seasonal variation in sales of prod- 
ucts is one cause of irregular pro- 
duction. Under such conditions, and 
in so far as it is possible to fore- 
cast sales requirements, it is im- 
portant to plan production with a 
view to allowing for a variability of 
inventory position and in that way 
working towards a leveling out of 
the production rate. Where it is im- 


or uncertainties as to the future, 
wage rates were set in an effort to 
compensate for such irregular em- 


ployment, the result would be an un- | 
economic inflation of costs and im- 


pairment of sales volume, thereby 
leading to even more adverse effects 
upon employment. 

The importance or regularized 
production and employment is be- 
ing increasingly recognized by indus- 
triai managers.. Those who can con- 
tribute most to the national econ- 
omy on this score are the manufac- 
turers of finished goods which pass 
into the hands of ultimate consum- 
ers. To the extent that these manu- 
facturers are successful in regular- 
izing their own production through 
forecasting and planning, benefit 
will flow to those upon whom they 
call for the supply of raw materials 
and component parts. 


“the regular employees are or should 


age economic rate, 


progress been # 
made in the past 20 years in the | 
technique of forecasting and plan- 
ning on the part of individual manu- 
facturers. Much progress can still be 
made, but it should be recognized 
that many irregularities of indus- 
trial production recently experienced 
have been due to causes beyond the 
control of management. 


7c. Continuity of Employ- 
ment: 


Unavoidable irregularity of pro- 
duction requires two alternative 
courses of treatment: there must be 
a variation either in the weekly 
working hours or in the number of 
employees. To the extent that addi- 
tional employees are taken on during 
short periods of peak production, the 
result is a sacrifice of larger an- 
nual income by the regular working | 
force. In those operations in which | 
fluctuating production, caused either | 
by unfavorable current conditions or 
by future uncertainties, cannot be | 
entirely avoided, much can be gained | 
economically to the mutual benefit | 
of the consumer, the employee, and | 
the investor, by planning production 
with a view towards suitable varia- 
tion of weekly working hours so that 
the total number of hours worked 
will provide a higher annual income 
for those regularly employed. 

No concrete rule can be laid down 
regarding the selection of the more 
desirable of these alternatives of 
varying the hours of work or main- 
taining a fixed rate of weekly hours 
and meeting the requirements of 
peak production by the engagement 
of temporary helpers. The choice 
requires consideration of the broad 
economic aspects of the problem, in- 
volving specifically an understand- 
ing of conditions existing in the 
community and the extent to which 


be willing to accept sacrifice of their 
annual earning power in the inter- 
ests of “sharing the work”, thus 
lessening the burden of public re- 
lief when unemployment prevails. 
Some existing laws and agree- 
ments with labor, by imposing rigid 
restrictions on weekly hours of work, 
in situations where regularity of 
production is impossible, have un- 
questionably prevented industry 
from making its maximum contribu- 
tion to the national welfare. For 
example, when there is the desirable 
variation in hours of work in the in- 
terest of maintaining a _ regular 
working force, the exaction of over- 
time rates for temporary periods of 
overtime work is not a solution: the 
regular wage rate may be at a level 
which allows for overtime work, with 
no effect, therefore, on the average 
labor cost of the product—nor, in- 
cidentally, is there any effect upon 
the annual income of the employee. 
On the other hand, if overtime pay 
is super-imposed on.a regular wage 
rate which represents a sound aver- 
the result is 
bound to be either an inflation in 
costs, with impairment of demand 
for the product and reduction of em- 
ployment, or avoidance of bdvertime, 
with reduction of the total wages 
of regular employees. Either result 
may have serious consequences in 
interfering with the maximum con- 


WHAT THE INDUSTRIALIST 
WANTS CONGRESS TO DO 


+ tion 


* 


HAT happens when 4,000 of the 

country’s most prominent busi- 
ness men take inventory of the na- 
tional scene? What do they request 
of Government? What do they rec- 
ommend in the interests of consu- 
mers, labor, management and inves- 
tors? 

Answers came last week at the 
American 
Industry, sponsored by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
Adopted was a set of thirteen resolu- 
tions suggesting steps to be taken by 
Congress in modifying certain laws 
held to work a hardship on the prog- 
ress of industry, with resultant effects 
on the consuming public, on millions 
of workers, on the army of investors. 
Adopted also was a set of principles 
(printed in full text herewith) out- 
lining the part management itself 
should take in guaranteeing the free 
flow of commerce under a system of 
free enterprise. 

The Declaration of Principles of 
American industry was the Congress’ 
opening salute, stating what it 
expected of Government and Indus- 
try toward the continued traditional 
system of “free enterprise.” The last 


Act. His forecast was based on the 
view that “there is no disposition on 


the part of Congress to strangle or 


thwart business” and that “mem- 
bers of Congress are sincere and de- 
termined to aid business.” As a re- 
sult, the Montanan held that Con- 
gress would have to take steps to 
counteract by law the bitter de- 
nunciation of the labor act by 
both labor and management. 

And from Wendell L. Willkie, presi- 
dent of Commonwealth and South- 
ern Corporation, long-time foe of 
Government competition in public 
utilities, came an address charging 
that, while much Government had 
done in the past years was com- 


-mendavie, the time was more ripe to 
curb powers which tended excessive 


few hours of the meeting brought | 


forth a series of resolutions which 
called for stringent remodeling of 


'many keystones in the New Deal’s 


structure. 

Predicted by Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, by his speech 
to the convention was a modifica- 


i 


Government control. 

Specifically the Congress called for 
action over a wide field. 

It demanded that the budget be 
balanced as soon as possible, but 
with no curtailment of aid to those 
in need. 

It asked that Congress enact the 
Logan-Walter Bill, that 


of the Wagner Labor Relations 4 Labor Relations Act is “substantially 


measure | 


which would set a checkrein on the | 


powers now enjoyed by many Fed- 
era! agencies; powers which are held 
tc usurp the functions of Congress 
itself in setting up rules and regula- 
tions for consumers, management, 


jnvestors and labor. 


Opposition was expressed to the 
Borah-O’Mahoney Federal Licensing 
Bill, which would, through licensing, 
enlarge control of the Government 
over industry. 

The Congress held that until the 


_ stead of curtailing purchasing power 


revised,” there can be “no sustained 
or permanent improvement in busi- 
ness of labor.” Called for was an end | 
to inequalities in the law, insurance | 
of impartial administration, employe | 
guarantee of “real freedom” in se- . 
lecting bargaining representatives | 
“without intimidation or coercion | 
from any source whatever.” 

It was declared that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (wages-hours) has 
worked to the detriment of a large 
body of industry; that “ambiguities 
in this statute” have been taken ad- 
vantage of. Recommended was a re- 
striction of the act to the elimina- 
tion of sweatshop conditions. 

Also demand was the “prompt re- 
peal” of the Guffey Coal Act. , 

The Securities and Exchange Acts 
of 1933 and 1934 which regulate stock 
exchanges and the issuance of secur- 
ities were labeled for serious modifi- 
cation. Provisions now found to be 
“stringent and _ repressive,” which 
discourage investment of new capi- 
tal in employment-creating enter- 
prise, are condemned although the 
“essential objectives of these acts 
which are accepted by all as desir- 
able” are upheld. 

Social security benefits, it was de- 
manded, should be made on a pay- 
as-you-go basis, with current taxes 
financing this social objective, in- 


by piling up billions in reserve funds. 

While the basic theory of the re- | 
ciprocal trade agreement program is | 
favored, it is recommended that | 
it should not be continued in its | 
present form. 


| bear most closely on their own res- 
_pective interests. 


of all the other elements in the in- 


_ Specifically, a long range considera- 


tribution of industry to the national 4 
welfare. 


It is clear from tne above that 
undue limitations of hours of work, 
however well intentioned the pur- 
pose may be, interfere seriously with 
the constructive planning and man- 
agement of any business. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that industrial 
managers familiar with actual work- 
ing conditions, make evident the 
need for the removal or modification 
of any restrictive measures that pre- 
vent a maximum contribution to the 
national welfare and efficient con- 
duct of their individual business. 


The Consumer, the Em- 
ployee and the In. 
vestor: 

Industrial managemént should 


make clear to the consumer, the em- 
ployee and the investor how the 
complex requirements of production 


The Consumer. Industrial manage- 
ment must recognize that upon the 
welfare of the consumer, the welfare 


dustrial economy depends. Indus- 
trial management can, to its own 
interest, benefit the consumer by: 


1. Increasing the value of prod- 
ucts the consumer needs and 
wants, reflected both in the price 
he pays and the quality he re- 
ceives; to be sought through 

2. Long and short-term plan- 
ning of products and of produc- 
tion, in each individual indus- - 
trial unit; 

3. Use of research facilities 
available, in the creation of new 
products, and to the end of in- 
creasing the quantity, variety 
and usefulness, and improving 
the quality, of the goods put upon 
the market; 

4. Intelligent use of business 
profits and of individual savings, 
for modernizing plant and equip- 
ment, and increasing facilities 
for new enterprise and produc- 
tion expansion as needed: 

5. Elimination, as far as pos- 


sible, of economic wastes in the 
various productive and distribu- 
tive processes, having in mind the 
resultant social benefits. 


The Employee. Industrial manage- 
ment must continue to advance the 
legitimate and mutual interests of 
industry and labor, consistent with 
the interest of the national economy. 
Specifically, every industrial enter- 
prise must continuously seek to 
provide: 


1. Maximum income, based 
both on the greatest possible 
regularity of employment, and 
On such equitable wage rates, 
consistent with conditions in the 
community, as will promote in- 
creased production and employ- 
ment. 

2. Employment, retention, and 
promotion according to ability, 
with due regard to past service; 
to the end that individual initia- 
tive may be encouraged and re- 
warded; 

3. Cooperation with the em- 
ployee in making provision 
against the hazards of death, old 
age, sickness, and disability: 

4. Safe and healthful working 
conditions; 

5. Understanding treatment by 
Supervisors trained to recognize 
the employee's abilities, appreci- 
ate his problems, and assist him 
in self-devélopment; 

6. A basis for pride and con- 
fidence in his job and in his com- 
pany, and for an understanding 
of the things his company is 
doing: 

7. Means for free interchange 
of ideas and negotiation, by any 
method which is acceptable to 
employer and employee, and 
which does not destroy freedom 
of employment, or jeopardize 
mutually beneficial relations. 

8. Recognition of the right of 
the employee to join any labor 
organization, or none at all, as 
the employee himself may deem 
best in his own interest, of his 
own free will and volition, with- 
out coercion, duress, or intimida- 
tion from any source. 


The Investor. Industrial manage- 
ment must continue to discharge its 
Stewardship in a manner that gives 
due consideration to the interests of 
the national economy as a whole. 


tion of the investors’ interest requires 
In each individual enterprise: 


1. The creation and mainte- 
nance of a capital structure which 
will lend itself to expansion and 
stand up under the impact of 
depression; 

2. A financial result that will 
assure of additional capital being 
available for investment in the 
enterprise to meet the expand- 
ing requirements of the business. 

3. Striving for profits that will 
maintain the stability of the en- 
terprise without exploitation of 
either the consumer or the em- 
ployee; 

4. A policy on dividend dis- | 
bursements which, while recog- 
nizing the right of the stockhold- 
er to an adequate return from 
earnings on the funds he has in- 
vested, will maintain the finan- 
cial and operating strength of 
the enterprise; 

5. Avoidance of overexpansion 
of productive facilities in times 
of boom, with its consequent 
creation of uneconomic surplus 
capacity; 

6. Effective employment of 
funds in the development or use 
of research facilities, to achieve 
improved processes and products; 

7. Reports to stockholders 
which are clear and informative 
on the operations and financial 
conditions of the enterprise. 


| 


Industrial management in Amer- | 
ica is equipped to contribute effec- 


> tively, in its own sphere, to a cone 


structive solution of the problems 
the nation faces. The maximum re- 
sult will be attained with sound gov- 
ernmental policies, and with all ele- 
ments of the economy—industry, 
agriculture, labor, distribution, trans- 
portation, bahking and finance, and 
the rest—striving to, serve the public 
good. It must be made clear to the 
public that industry’s enlightened 
self-interest is linked inextricably 
with the welfare of all of these other 
elements and with the welfare of the 
nation as a whole. 


The Duties That Lie on 


Industrial Management 


Industrial management must con- 
tinue to do all in its power to keep 
alive the faith of the public in the 
traditional American’ principles of 
free enterprisé, as the guarantor of 
individual opportunity and security, 
by fulfilling its share of the public 
responsibility resting upon all pri- 
vate enterprise. It must continue to 
work for a progressively improving 
standard of living by producing an 
abundance of needed goods and serv- 
ices at reasonable prices and by 
seeking to provide more and steady 
employment. It must continue to 
utilize, in the public interest, the 
stimulus which the _ profit motive 
provides to the attainment of ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness. 


The economic conditions within 
which business operates, and the 
operations of business itself, are af- 
fected and limited by political ac- 
tion which is controllable, under the 
American system, only by the pub- 
lic. It is a primary obligation of 
industrial management, therefore, to 
make known to all elements of the 
population, including the consumer, 
the employee and the investor, the 
extent of their group or individual 
stake in ‘the operation of industry. 
It is thé obligation of the manage- 
ment of individual enterprise to 
make these interests known to those 
groups of the public with which its 


operations come in contact, in the 
communities and areas where they 


are conducted. 


A Basis for National 
Strength and Security 


If the Américan people are con- 
vinced by the facts that a sincere 
and intelligent effort to serve the 
public interest underlies all effort to 
serve the legitimate self-interest of 
each individual industrial enter- 
prise—as in the long run it must— 
then national strength and security 
will most surely be advanced, and 
a balance of opportunity and securi- 
ty for the individual made possible. 


The Congress of American Indus- 
try, in adopting this Declaration, 
reaffirm its faith in the principles 
of the American system of free en- 
terprise, and its belief in the ef- 
ficacy of that system, under a con- 
stitutional representative democracy, 
in securing for Americans thé op- 
portunity for economic advance- 
ment and the highest standard of 
living in the world. The Congress 
believes that by accepting and ad- 
hering to principles and practices 
consonant with our free enterprise 
system, and by fulfilling the re- 
quisites to maximum productivity 
on the part of all elements in our 
economy, the objective of increased 
national strength and unity can be 
attained. The Congress asserts that 
industry must do its part in con- 
tributing, in its own sphere, to the 
attainment of this objective, and it 
calls upon the managers of industry 
to follow with renewed effort a 
course that will enable this contribu- 
tion to be made. 


Our times are beset by insecurity. 
Over a great part of the world the 
tides of representative democracy 
are at low ebb. If we are to fulfill 
the American dream of political and 
religious freedom, of assurance to 
the common man that opportunity 
is rich and free, that each may go 


_as far and climb as high as his 
| abilities can carry him, we 


must 
fortify with hope and purpose the 
spirit of our people. We must give 
this spirit substance by seeking the 
new horizons which can be opened 
out before us by the processes of re- 
search and industrial activity, with 
their promise of more goods for more 
people, and a higher standard of 
living for all. We must stand united 
behind such a program for the fu- 
ture, from which all can benefit if 
all will serve. 


It is fitting that the managers of 
industry should do their part in serv- 
ing this program so that, carried to 
its fulfillment in our time, it can 
yield to the men and women of 
América a measure of opportunity 
and security such as the world h 
never known. 


PLEDGE | 


The Congress of American Indus- 
try dedicates itself to the principles 
set forth in this Declaration and 
pledges the use of its full energy in 
seeking to gain throughout industry 
compliance with these principles, in 
the enlightened interest of industry 
itself. 
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SHOULD DEFENSE COST BE MET BY NEW TAXES OR BY BORROWING? 


O. W. Adams 


Salt Lake City, Utah; Executive 
Vice President, Utah State Na- 
tional Bank; Former President, 
American Bankers Association, 


answers: 


HOULD an enlarged program of 
.J national defense be deemed nec- 
essary, its cost should be met first 
by a sizable reduction in unneces- 
sary governmental expenses and 
second by increased taxation reach- 
ing down into the lower brackets. 
It should not be met by borrowing. 


At this moment of world-wide | 


disintegration and chaos, . Federal 
Spending in our Republic is out of 
control. Its recapture is our most 
vital concern. Control of such 
spending can only be regained when 
taxes are imposed over a base Suffi- 
ciently broad to create tax-con- 
sciousness in that great body of our 
citizenry who, in the last analysis, 
must bear the brunt of such spend- 
ing and who possess voting control. 

We must have a vast army of 
watchdogs of the Treasury and when 


_then there 
_emergency facing her. 


the men and women in the $1,000 to | 


$2,500 income class realize what such 


spending means to them, that army | 


will come into being. 


Pump-Priming 


It is these people wno comprise 
that fine, self-reliant body of our 
citizenry who are, and have been, the 
victims of the Keynes-Eccles policy 
to promote recovery through deficit 
spending known as “pump priming.” 
They. cannot escape the burdens 
which have already resulted from 
that policy; their hopes of preserv- 
ing what is left of our social, politi- 
cal and economic organization can 
rest only on putting an end to such 
spending. 

The choice between borrowing or 
taxing is simply a choice between 
further -deceiving or being honest 
with this great body of our people. 
It cannot be doubted that, had they 
been tax-conscious, the Federal debt 
could never have reached its present 
astronomical proportions. 

Few people seem to realize that 
during the seven-year period from 
1932 to 1938 the United States ac- 


mounting 


Wide World 
Oo. W. ADAMS 


national defense 
No one is 
about to invade our territory and 
no one is about to begin shooting at 
us and we can proceed deliberately 
and scientifically about this business 
of national defense without serious 
risk. 

America’s problems for the next 
decade are not external, they are 
almost exclusively internal and the 
gravest problem of all is our rapidly 
national debt with 


is no 


| 


| 
| 


no 


statesman in sight capable of coping | 


with it. To consider under these cir- 
cumstances spending two and a 
quarter billion dollars next year on 
national defense is super-fantastic 
folly. 

Intensified research into the mod- 


ern science of war ought to be our 


passion. If we have the wisdom to 
profit from the demonstration which 
Europe is staging for the benefit of 


_ all who will heed, we will save bil- 


lions. 


' the seas. 
thousand ethers 


cumulated more governmental defi- | 


cits than all the rest of the world 
combined. Further. borrowing can 
only add to our troubles; additional 
taxes, 
template, may prove to be an edu- 
cational blessing in disguise. 
Taxation over a base broad enough 


burden of governmental expendi- | 
tures is today more imperatively re- | 


quired for the preservation of all 
that is worthwhile in our nation 
than ever before, and it seems to 
me that in the last analysis the 
question of whether to provide funds 
for an enlarged program of national 
defense by borrowing or by taxation 
was convincingly answered years ago 
by President Roosevelt when he 
Said: 

“Upon the unimpaired credit 
of the United States Government 
rests the safety of deposits, the 
security of insurance policies. 
the activity of industrial enter- 
prises, the value of our agricul- 
tural products and the availa- 
bility of employment. 

“The credit of the United 
States Government definitely 
affects these fundamental 
human values. It, therefore, be- 
comes our first concern to make 
secure the foundation. National 
recovery depends upon it. 

“Too often in recent history 
liberal governments have been 
wrecked on the rocks of loose 
fiscal policy. We must avoid this 
danger.” 

Year by year since that statement 
Was made on March 10, 1933; its pro- 


_ returns, 
to fairly correspond with the actual | 


For instance we can learn 
whether the experimental 45,000 ton 
super-battleships now under con- 
struction are as effective as the 
modern speedier pocket battleships, 
whether air bombers and floating 
mines have relegated all ships to 
the discard or whether the mighty 
battleship is still the mistress of 
These questions and a 
will be answered 


_ without cost to us if we stop, look | 


and listen. 
I am opposed to borrowing larger 


_ sums than are absolutely necessary 


though unpleasant to con- | and I am equally opposed to rais- 


_ ing 


‘taxes which have already 
reached the point of diminishing 
for a _ frantic, 
ered, wasteful defense program 
which Will likely be obsolete before 
it can be delivered. 


Deal. 
ill-consid- | 


"Senator Glass 


Democrat, Virginia; Chairman, 
Senate Committee on Appropri- 
ations; Former Secretary of the 
Treasury, 


answers: 
MAY say that I think all costs of 


Government should be met by. 
current taxation, since they must | 
| eventually be met by taxation of the 


people. 

I think the Government should 
quit borrowing and quit spending 
more than it receives. 


Dr. John Thurston 


Evanston, Ill.; Department of 
Political Science, Northwestern 
University, 


answers: 


THINK it is a sound principle | 


that capital equipment which 


lasts for a period of years should not | 


be financed wholly by the taxpayers 
of any one year. Succeeding genera- 
tions benefit, and they should con- 
tribute. For the taxpayers of the 
moment to pay the entire cost is too 
sudden and heavy a burden. 


Ideally, perhaps there should be 
long-range planning of public works, 
with new works undertaken seriatim, 
so that an equal cost is incurred 
each year. Then cost is best met out 
of taxation, and the taxpayers are 
not obliged to support a group of 
bondholders by interest payments. 

As things stand, we might well es- 
timate the probable life of battle- 
ships, guns, and so on, and issue 
bonds of corresponding length of 
term. Since the armaments will 


| 


give protection for a certain period | 


of time, their cost can properly be 
spread over that period and taxes 
levied to meet the pro-rata yearly 
snare. 


The great value of paying the cost 
by increased -taxation is that the 
people are made to realize the sig- 
nificance of governmental policies 
and follow their representatives’ ac- 
tions more closely. This is-all to the 
good, and quite sobering. 

Of course, if taxes were increased 
two and a quarter billions, 


that | 


would barely meet our current defi- | 


cits. 


The problem of financing | 


armaments merges into the larger | 
problem of how to finance the New | 


balance the budget and that means, 


_ Since expenditures apparently can’t 
be reduced, that we must increase 


taxes. 


At some future date we must | 


HE President's suggestion that 
a pay-as-you-go policy cover 
increased costs in the national 
defense program continues to 
cause the Electorate to debate 
whether such costs should be 
borne by more taxes or by in- 
crease in Government debt. 

To collate views on this sub- 
ject The United States News ad- 
dressed to leaders in industry 
and business and to authorities 
in the field of taxation this ques- 
tion: 

“Should the cost of an en- 
larged program of national de- 
fense be met by increased taxa- 
tion, or should that cost be met 
by borrowing?” 

Many answers to this problem 
were printed in the issue of De- 
cember 4. Additional answers 


are presented herewith. | 


Senator Capper 


Republican, Kansas; Member, 
Senate Committees on Finance 
and Foreign Relations; Former 
Governor of Kansas, 


answers: 


HEN the nation is at war, war 
costs should be met as nearly as 
possible on the “Pay as You Go” 
plan. But National Defense prep- 
arations against. a possible future 
war might justifiably be paid for by 
borrowing. 
The taxpayers are bearing just 
about all the burden they very well 
can carry at the present time. It is 


| drastic cut in expenditures. 


my own opinion that a reduction of | 


Government expenditures is more in 
order than an increase in taxes at 
the present time. 

It seems to me that suggesting a 
tax to take care of the last half 
billion dollars of a four billion dol- 


lar budget is playing with words | 


rather than meeting the issue. 
not try reducing other expenditures 
by a half billion doliars, and then 
consider on its merits the problem 
of, and the possible answers to, this 
matter of deficit spending? 


As a matter of expediency, it may 


Why | 


’ Dr. Fred Rogers 


Fairchild 


New Haven, Conn.: Professor of 
Political Economy, Yale Univer- 
sity; Former President, National 
Tax Association, 


answers: 
CCORDING to newspaper reports 
President Roosevelt has recently 
stated that existing world conditions 


will require a national defense bud- | 
get next year of two and a quarter | 


billion dollars, being an increase of 
half a billion over the current mili- 
tary and naval budget of about one 
and three-quarters billions. The 
auestion as to the method of financ- 
ing relates, I take it, to the half bil- 
lion increase. 

If at the present time the national 


| budget were in balance and it “be- 


came necessary to add half a billion 
dollars to expenditures--whether for 
national defense or anything else— 


there would, I think, be no question | 


as to how the new expenditure 
should be financed. There should be 
an increase of taxes sufficient to 
keep the budget in balance. 


Taxation and the Budget 


Under conditions as they are the 
proposal to add half a billion of 
taxes doesn’t make much sense. The 
official budget -shows a deficit of 
three and a third billion dollars for 
the fiscal year 1941. There is no 
possibility of balancing this budget 
—with or without the added half 
billion—by increased taxation. 

Taxation is already so heavy that 
it is acting as a check to investment 
and-business enterprise and a deter- 


rent to the return of economic pros- | 
| perity. The only excuse for increased 


taxation isthe promise of a bal- 
anced budget. That promise can not 


be made except in connection with a | 


Adding 
another half billion of taxes would 
simply mean a heavier tax burden, 
further deterrents to business re- 
covery, and the deficit still with us. 


If, on the other hand, the Admin- | 


istration and the Congress wish to 
see the proposed defense expendi- 


| 


tures added without increase in the | 
deficit, then there are certainly pos- | 


sibilities of cutting expenditures half 
a billion without seriously restrict- 
ing any defensible public function. 
That is the »way it should be done. 
Current newspaper reports would 
seem to indicate some official inter- 
est in this line of attack. 


fense tax” with less murmuring and 


active dissatisfaction than if the tax 
be that the people will take a “de- | 


were honestly labeled a 


“deficit” tax. | 


ALFRED C. GAUNT 


Dr. Harley L. Lutz 


Princeton, N. J.; Professor of 
Public Finance, Princeton Univer- 
ity; Former Head of Economics 
Department, Stanford University ; 
Former President, National Tax 
Association, 


answers: 


TINHE inquiry submitted in your 

letter belongs in the category of 
foolish questions. It refers to a dis- 
ingenuous scheme advanced to tefog 
more important issues and to divert 
public attention from the great dis- 
order of the Federal finances. The 
evidence of this is the extreme .sO- 


licitude now so suddenly expressed | 
over a burden of $500.000,000 on the | 
next generation, after a record of | 
adding more than $30,000,000,000 of 


direct and contingent Federal debt 
to the load that must be carried by 
that next generation. 

Other factors in the fiscal and 
economic situation are of so mucn 


| Alfred C. Gaunt 


Methuen, Massachusetts; Presi- 
dent, Small Business Association 
of New England, 


answers: 

TRANGELY enough, I find more 

enthusiasm for a balanced bua- 
get as PRIME national defense than 
I do for increased armament. 

Let there be NO enlarged program 
that cannot be met without resort to 
increased taxation or borrowing. 


Rep. Frank Carlson 
Republican, Kansas; Member, 
House Committee on Ways and 
Means; World War Veteran, 


answers: 


HE suggestion for a special de- 

fense tax or additional taxes for 

an enlarged national defense pro- 

gram is merely camouflage for seven 

years \of riotous, reckless and ex- 
cessive Federal spending. 

National defense is a regular and 
necessary item of Government ex- 
penditure and Congress should ap- 
propriate whatever sums are needed 
for this purpose from the regular 
Government budget through the 
Federal Treasury. The national debt 
has increased from 17 billion dollars 
in 1933 to 41% billion dollars in less 
than seven years. 


Day of Reckoning 
The day of reckoning has arrived 
and I believe we must reduce regular 
government expenditures and secure 


new taxes in order that we may bal- 


creater i tance ti that pre- 
P diate threat of attack is in an ample 


_ public credit reserve and a vigorous, 


sented by your question as to re- 
cuce it to triviality. 


Defense Expenditure 


(1) No adequate case has been 
made for the proposed defense ap- 
propriation, and in view of the po- 
sition taken to obtain passage of 
the neutrality bill, a very strong case 
is required to support a defense ex- 


penditure as large as is suggested, | 
when we have no intention of going | 


to war. The suspicion is justified 
that defense is the latest method of 


ance the budget at the earliest date. 


cbject to preparedness at the rate 
of $2,225,000,000 per annum. 

(2) The strongest national defense 
for a country which has no imme- 


efficient industrial system. Reckless 
squandering has impaired the na- 
tional credit so seriously that gov- 
ernmental manipulative support of 
the bond market has already been 
required more than once. The pri- 
vate industrial system has been ren- 
dered relatively stagnant and impo- 
tent by governmental repression, in- 
terference, taxation and competi- 
tion. Military and naval expendi- 


ture cannot repair these losses or 
make good these wastes. 


rationalizing the pump-priming, | 
deficit policy. For this purpose it is 
a God-send, since much stronger | 
epithets than “economic royalist” 


can be used to condemn those who 


+ WHAT SHOULD BE FEDERAL ROLE IN HEALTH WORK? + 


The American Medical Association's + that in some communities and even 4 


proposal for a Federal department of 
health, headed by an. official of 
Cabinet rank, to assist the States in 
a system of public health work, has 


| occasioned much discussion through- | 


out the country. 

To secure all shades of opinion on 
this matter THE UNITED States News 
asked leaders in public health and 
social security work whether they 
approved the plan of the AMA or 
whether they favored a broad Fed- 
erally administered health program 
leading to compulsory health insur- 


| ance supported by a special tax. 


found truth has become more and | 


more apparent. 


Senator Johnson 


Democrat, Colorado; Member, 
Senate Committees on Finance 
and Military Affairs, 


answers: 


TAH gives condemned men the 
choice of being hanged or being 
shot. Your query is like that. 

The costs of Federal] Government 
including national defense cannot 
too quickly be placed upon a pay- 
as-you-go basis. This generation 
has been shifting the burden of cur- 
rent government to the shoulders of 
its grandchildren long enough and it 
is high time that it begin paying 
for its own extravagances. 

A grave emergency, temporary in 
nature, or a good investment some- 
times justifies borrowing money, but 
to acquire the habit of meeting cur- 
rent governmental expenses of every 
aescription with borrowed funds car- 
ries with it a peril far exceeding any 
threat by a foreign foe. 

If the United States is sincere in 


her professed purpose of keeping out | 
of the Current European conflict 


Answers received to these questions 


27 and Dec. 4. Additional dnswers 
are presented herewith. 


Dr. Channing 
Frothingham 


Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Physician 
in Chief, Faulkner Hospital; 
Past President, Mass. Medical 
Society; Overseer, Harvard 
College, 


answers: 


. the American Medical Association 
is quite similar to the Principles and 


Proposals published in 1937 by an 


independent committee of physicians 


remedy the deficiencies in medical 
service which were so well illustrated 
in the report of the American Foun- 
dation, entitled American Medicine. 

Among other recommendations 
this committee of physicians favored 
a separate department in the Gov- 
ernment under .which there should 
be consolidated all Federal health 
and medical activities with a mem- 
ber in the Cabinet. This group also 
felt that existing facilities should be 
utilized and medical problems should 
be handled locally in so far as they 
could be satisfactorily. 


| 


in some States there are not proper 
facilities and funds to render ade- 
quate medical care to all of the pop- 
ulation, and therefore, in certain 


_ places Federal aid will be necessary. 


In these new proposals by the 
American Medical Association em- 
phasis is placed upon the determi- 
nation of the need of assistance 


_ being made locally. In this I concur, 


provided that the organized medical 
profession will so broaden its view- 
point in regard to who will make the 
determination that the opinions of 
social workers, welfare agencies and 
laymen will be given due considera- 
tion. That it has taken the Ameri- 
can Medical Association two years to 


| arrive at practically the same con- 
were published in the issues of Nov. 


cians should stimulate independent 


clusion as the committee of physi- 


groups within the parent society to 
present progressive thoughts to the 
public without waiting for formal 
approval. 


Prepayment Plans 
In the published interpretation ac- 
companying the statement of the 
new health program of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, there is one 
point which I feel limits experimen- 
tation in developing prepayment 


plans for medical care. 
HE proposed health program of | 


The Association demands that all 
prepayment plans for meeting the 
costs of medical care should be de- 


| veloped on a cash indemnity basis. 


There is, however. eviden 

who favored constructive action to | . ence that such 

ans { imi j 
p may lead to diminution in the | other matters such as labor, educa- 


_ professional fees and thereby deteri- 


Oration of service. 

On the other. hand, there is much 
evidence that plans developed on 
the basis of prepayment for the de- 


livery of complete medical service 
_ With certain exceptions if properly 


organized will lead to economy in 
the delivery of the service and more 
satisfactory remuneration for physi- 
Clans thereby presumably improving 
the type of medical service and mak- 
ing it available to many more of the 


| _ population without the aid of public 
It was obvious then as it is now | funds, 


~—-Wide World 
GODFREY, JR. 


DR. E. S. 


Dr. E. S. Godfrey, Jr. 
Albany, N. Y.; State 
Commissioner of Health; Member, 


Governing Council, American 
Public Health Association, 


answers: 
IRST, I am in favor of a Federal 
health authority. Whether that 


_be a department with a Secretary of | 


Cabinet rank, or an independent 


_ agency whose head may or may not 
be a Cabinet member, is not materi- 


ial. The main thing is to have the 
health services at the national level 


agency which is not concerned with 


tion or welfare. 


_ carried to another. 
| may 


> is due to the ignorance of the public 
in 
| guidance in health or care in 


medical 
the 
early stages of disease; part to the 
inadequate education of physicians, 
whose concept of medical care is 
limited to persons whom they class 
as “really sick’; and part due to the 


failing to apply for 


| cost of medical care, and especially 
| the high cost involved in the diag- 
' nosis of obscure ailments. 


The early stages of diseases usually 
require more expensive diagnostic 
procedures than the later stages, 
when the symptomatology and 
physicai findings are evident to the 
unaided senses. 


The Federal Duty 


I favor a broad federally aided 


health program, but not federally 


administered. I am not aware that 
anyone had proposed a “federally 
administered health program.” How- 


ever, the Federal Government must : 


insure the States which contribute 


most to the Federal income that the | 
monies expended by tne other States | 


will be well expended. 
This involves supervision 
advice, but not administration. 


and 
We 


know that the diseases resulting from | 


the deficiencies of one State are 


| likely, in greater or less degree, to 
be borme by others. 


We have a very 
mobile popiWation. Tuberculosis or 
syphilis contracted in one State is 
Either of these 
result in chronic incapacity, 
which may become a burden on the 


_ State of the individual's adoption 
consolidated and coordinated in one 


I further believe that Federal aid | 


for State health work should be 
carefully administered. Just what is 
meant by “restricted” as used by the 
A.M.A. I do not know. 

Certainly I do not believe in re- 
stricting Federal aid in the sense that 
the Association seems to imply in its 
recent pronouncement on this sub- 
ject. Nowhere is there a _ sufficient 
amount of health work done. 

I am very doubtful that enough 
medical care of the right kind is given 


rather than of the State where his 
illness was contracted. 

There are other elements, it seems 
to me, to justify Federal aid just as 
there are elements that justify State 
aid to local governments for health 
work. On the other hand, I am un- 


_ Willing to accept compulsory health | 


Insurance as the proper solution for 


the problem of medical care. 


anywhere in the country. Part of this | 


Merely to spread medical care is 
no answer. Itemust be of a quality 
that insures such benefit to the 
patieut as the science and art of 


medicine have to offer. This involves 
much more than merely spreading 
costs through “health-insurance” or 
other pre-payment plans. 


upon 


Dr. George Blumer 


New Haven, Conn.; Clinical 
Professor of Medicine, 
Yale Medical School, 


answers: 


DO favor a Federal department of | 


health headed by an official of 
Cabinet rank. | 

The importance of the health of 
the population in general has been 


recognized for generations as a gov- | 


€rnmental responsibility, and the 


subject itself is certainly important | 


cnough to demand representation in 
the Government by an official of 
Cabinet rank. The Federal Govern- 
ment is of course already aiding in 


State health work along certain lines , 


and I believe that they should con- 
tinue to do this and should extend 
their aid wherever careful study of 
‘he situation shows this to be 
cesirable. 

In answer to question 2, I would 
say that I would not favor any health 
program that would eventually result 
in compulsory health insurance, 
particularly if this was under Federal 
rather than State control. I think 
that if the medical profession is 
given time enough they will werk out 
some better system of caring for 
those people who at present are not 
receiving adequate medical attention. 


Not a Compulsory Program 

Compulsory health insurance has 
been given a thorough trial in cer- 
tain European countries. It has not 
decreased either the mortality or the 
morbidity of disease and it always 
results in the building up of an ex- 
tensive bureaucracy which costs a 
considerable proportion of the money 
collected for the administration of 
health insurance. 

Furthermore, all the present sys- 
tems of health insurance do not 
provide for the people who most 
urgently need medical attention, 
namely, the destitute, because com- 
pulsory health insurance is 
contributions from the em- 
ployer, the employed, and the State. 


one else put over 


based | 


Relief Policies 


(3) The nation’s labor efficiency 
has been so reduced that any ex- 
pansion of business operations pre- 
sents the anomaly of extensive un- 
employment and a. shortage of 
Skilled workers. 


Two years ago I published the fol- 
lowing commentary* on the stupid 
relief policy which has so greatly 
contributed to this situation: 

“A great opportunity was 
missed to improve the earning 
power, the industrial status, and 
hence the money income of some 
millions of our citizens, when it 
was elected to support them dur- 
ing the depression, either by 
outright doles or by offering 
them ‘employment’ which was 
so obviously ‘made’ for the pur- 
pose as to command the respect 
neither of those thus put on re- 
lief nor of those who directed the 
relieving, 

“Had we utilized the available 
money, and the available plant 
and other facilities that were 
standing idle, for teaching va- 
rious trades and occupations to 
the unskilled, the cost would 
have been no more, the work 
habit would have been sustained, 
morale would have been im- 
proved by the confidence in 
ereater earning power, and the 
unemployable residuum would 
have been reduced, by this time, 
to those with physical or mental 
handicaps that interfere with 
self-support.” 


Neither Borrow Nor Tax 

My answer therefore is: Do no! 
raise $500.000,000 more for defense 
by either borrowing or taxation. 
Do not spend it. Or, if the military 
and naval pressure is too great (0 
be resisted, provide it by demobiliz- 
ing part of the huge civilian army 
now on the Federal pay roll. But 4° 
not let generals, admirals, or any 
the idea that 
spending this sum will really in- 
crease national preparedness. 

Sound finances, ample credit, 4 
vigorous economy—these are the 
sentials of defense. We have been 
so weakened in these essentials by 
the excesses of the past six yeals 
that $500,000.000 more or less can 
make very little difference. It ‘5 
trivial and time-wasting to discuss 
such a matter when we have before 
us the vastly greater problem of re- 
covering the ground that has been 
so deliberately lost by our folly. 


L. Lutz. “Social Security Financing 
and Present Fiscal 
College, Feb. 4, 1938. 
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People theWeek 


H F. A. Schoenfeld * 


Keeps Old Glory Flying in Finland 
Amid Roar of Soviet Bombs 


N the small Finnish town of Gran- 
kulla, 10 miles west of Helsinki, 
an American citizen, by the name of 
Hans Frederick Arthur Schoenfeld, 


had seven sleepless nights last week. 
As United States Minister to Finland, 
Mr. Schoenfeld suddenly found him- 


self a Jack-of-all-trades, who had to | 


io everything, from teaching Ameri- 


can children how to wear gas masks | 
‘o reporting to the State Depart- 


ments in Washington what Russian 
planes had bombed what places at 
what times. 
During the 
first day’s at- 
‘ack on Helsinki, 
Minister: 
Schoenfeld felt 
the heat of 
burning build- 
ings three 
blocks from his 
legation. Al- 
most immedi- 
ately, he moved | 
toGrankulla 
and set up emer- H. F. A. Schoenfeld 
gency headquarters in a smal! hotel, 
civing refuge to 200-and-odd Ameri- 
cans, Britons and other foreigners. 
His first concern at that time was 
evacuating the .320 United States 
citizens residing in the Finnish 
capital, and sending them off by 
boat across the Baltic to Stockholm. 


At the same time he was in con-. 


stant touch, by telephone and by 
cable, with Secretary of State Hull, 


ques 


giving the Administration details of | 
the latest’ diplomatic and military | 


moves. 


For 29 years, on and off, Arthur | 
Schoenfeld has been reporting to. 


the State Department, but his news | 


has not always been so violent as 
was last week’s. 


index of a geography book: Caracas, 
Venezuela; Constantinople, Turkey; 
Montevideo, Uruguay; 
Norway; Bucharest, Rumania; Co- 
penhagen, Denmark; Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; Vienna, Austria; Mexico 
City, Mexico; Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
minican Republic; and Helsinki, 
Finland. 

During this diplomatic parade, 
from third secretary to Minister, Mr. 
Schoenfeld also had several posi- 
tions in Washington. In his youth, 


Mr. Schoenfeld’s 


list of former posts reads like the | Gpicago Law School in 1906 with the 


COESNSNA, | sity from 1904 to 1906), Mr. Chandler 


1907, and an M. A., in 1909, he en- 
tered George Washington's Law 
School, at the same time serving as 
an instructor in history. 


Henry P. Chandler 
New Official in Federal 
Judiciary; an Administrator to 


Expedite the Courts’ Workings 


N a surprise statement last Aug. 7, 
two days after the adjournment 
of Congress, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that the objectives of his 
1937 tilt with the Senate over the Su- 
preme Court reorganization plan had 
been won in spite of the defeat of 
the program at that time; that his 


recommendations, “made more than | 
two years ago,” had been enacted 


into law or put into effect through 
the opinions of the Court itself. 


In discussing one of the objectives, 
4 


the Chicf Executive declared: “I 
called attention to the need of the 


Jusdiciary itself for effective machin- | 


ery for overseeing its own dockets 
and expediting its own affairs. 
very day I have, with great satisfac- 


This 


tion, approved an Act which sets up | 


an administrative office for the Ju- 
diciary.” 

The machinery of that Act (the so- 
called Court Administration Act) has 
now begun to run. A few days ago 
the Supreme Court announced that 


it had appointed Henry P. Chandler, | 
of Chicago, Ill., to be director of the | 
newly-created Administrative Office | 


of the United States Courts. 


Last | 


week Mr. Chandler was to be seen | 


at the Department of Justice and in 
the Supreme Court Building prepar- 
ing his office and surveying his fu- 
ture administrative tasks. 

The new director has been con- 


cerned with legal matters almost all 


of his life. After graduating from 
Harvard in 1901 with the degree of 


A. B., and from the University of” 


| degree of J. D. (he served as secre- 


in 1912, he served as a confidential | 


secretary to the Assistant Secretary | 
In 1927 he was a member | 


of State. 


of the board of review for the For- | 


eign Service Personnel. 


Two years | 


later he served as secretary general | 
of the Commission of Inquiry and _ 
Conciliation in connection with the | 


dispute between Bolivia and Para- 
guay. 

Born in Providence, R. I., in 1889, 
Mr. Schoenfeld passed his under- 
graduate years at George Washing- 
ton University in the District of Co- 
lumbia. After receiving an A. B., in 


tary to the president of the univer- 


hung out his shingle to the Chicago 
Winds and. became associated with 
the firm of Tolman & Chandler. 

In 1938-1939 he was president of 
the Chicago Bar Association, and 
during the same period acted as 
chairman of the association’s sec- 
tion of municipal law. From 1929 to 
1933, by appointment of the Gover- 


nor of Illinois, Mr. Chandler served | 
as chairman of the State Committee | 
on Child Welfare Legislation, mak- | 


ing several comprehensive studies 


and reports on the subject. Also, for | 
many years, he was Special Master | 
in Chancery in various cases by ap- | 
pointment of the United States Dis- | 


trict Court for the Northern District 
of Illinois. 
During his years in Chicago, Mr. 


Chandler headed, from time to time, , 


such civic’ and social organizations 
as the City Club of Chicago and the 
Union League Club. 
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Enjoy living at the Savoy- 
Plaza with its spacious, 
tastefully furnished rooms 
Outstanding service... 
delicious cuisine . . . over- 
looking Central Park, with 
fine shops, theatres and 
subway near-by. 


Savoy-Plaza Rates 


Are Reasonable 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
George Suter, Resident Manager 


The Yeas and Mays 


Editor's Note: Letters of comment 
and suggestion are invited. Those not 
intended for publication, and those 


with which writers desire to have 
only initials used, should be _ so 
marked, 


A MIST of pessimism hangs over the 
Editor’s mailbag this week. Reach- 
into the post box, he uncovered more 


| 


Nays than Yeas, most of them concerned | 


with the sad state of unemployment in 
general and American democracy in 
particular, 

“America is morally bankrupt,” is the 
conclusion of H. C. Brewer, Duluth, 
Minn., and “Democracy will never 
flourish under such conditions. The fate 
of American democracy hinges heavily 
upon the outcome of the 1940 elections. 
If we can elect efficient, God-fearing 
men and women to public office next year, 
there is still hope for liberty and popular 
government.” 

The chief trouble with the country, in 
Mr. Brewer's opinion, is the need for men 


and women “who will not compromise | 


with the wrong, subscribe to Utopian 
ideals, place party success above honor. 
or scorn the Golden Rule. We need 
citizens,” he concludes, “who believe in 
fighting their own fights, and footing 
their own bills, instead of cowardly pass- 
ing them on to future and unborn 
generations.” 
x AR 


Three Fundamentals 


A. W. Rudolph, Winter Haven, Fia., 
feels more concerned with teaching 
citizenship to Americans than to. aliens 
who are prospective citizens. A three- 
point course in the fundamental docu- 
ments of the land should do the trick, he 
thinks, as follows: “The Declaration of 


U. S. Ships Fly 
An Alien Flag? 


Fpecause of the interest excited by 

the proposal that American ships, 
to avoid idleness resultant upon pro- 
visions of the revised neutrality law, 
change to foreign registration, THE 
UNITED STATES NEws invited answers 
lo this question: 

“Should American ships be permit- 
ted to transfer registry to another 
nation?” 

Many answers were published in 
the issues of Nov. 20 and Nov. 27. 

A reply from SENATOR CLAUDE PEP- 
per, (Dem.) of Florida, member of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce 
and Foreign Relations, follows: 


“I cannot escape the conclusion 
that the transfer of the American 
vessels to foreign registry would vio- 
late the spirit and intent of the 
Neutrality law. 

“We do not want to hazard the 
American merchant marine which 
we are striving to build in the 
cangers of the war zones, whatever 
flag they may happen to fly. 

“I have every sympathy for the 
shipping interests whose activities 
are being curtailed by the Neutrality 
law. In fact, I consider the restric- 
tions of the Neutrality law as, in ef- 
fect, the taking of private property 
for the public use. 

“According to the principles of our 
law such taking should be upon fair 
compensation. Congress will, I be- 
lieve, deal fairly with such interests 
in the appropriate way and at the 
appropriate time.” 


<> 


Planning the Scope 
Of Anti-Trust Laws 


| [Continued From Page 3.] 

railroad employes in mitigation of 
the hardship imposed on them in 
carrying out the national policy of 


_ railway consolidation has no bearing 


on the successful prosecution of that 
policy and no relationship to the 
maintenance of an adequate and ef- 
ficient transportation system.” 


Independence—which tells us how we be- 
came a nation. The Constitution—which 
tells us how to carry on. Washington’s 
Farewell Address—which tells how we 
might waste our all.” 


x * 


Work for Idle Funds 


A concrete suggestion to put swollen 
bank deposits back into circulation comes 
trom A. B. Harrison, Portland, Oreg. 
“Tax those unprofitable deposits,” 
advises, “into spending on 
goods and services. Then business will 
boom, profits will return to existing in- 
vestments, new channels will be opened 
up to fresh investments, employment will 


increase, the need for relief will fade | 
away, the budget will balance itself.” By | 


putting a “time limit on money” the sug- 
gested tax penalizes “the miser who 
withholds his money from circulation”, 
he argues, and prevents “the excessive 
depositors’ balances now stagnating in 
the banks.” 


Fred Montrose, Porterville, Cal., has | 


another idea to cure unemployment. Put 
people to work eliminating “soil erosion, 
curbing turbulent streams and reclaim- 
ing rivers and harbors.” In favor of this 
solutiou, Mr. Montrose points out “That 
the work is sadly needed; that it can- 


rot interfere with union labor; that it | 


will improve the nation; that it will not 
add to the present outlay for labor; that 
it will eliminate charity; that it will 
provide work for willing workers.” 

- “My farmer customers will have to pay 
more for their Sunday overalls and 
shirts,” complains J. C. Rainey of Cot- 
tage Grove, Tenn., as a result of wage in- 
creases to textile workers. Mr. Rainey 
fails to see “how any permanent pros- 
perity can be brought about when farm 
labor must give three to fifteen hour's 
labor for the product of one hour's in- 
dustrial labor, leaving millions of city 
workers without work.” 


x * * 


Madame President? 

Those who have ideas about keeping 
the namé Roosevelt over the White House 
doorbell for another four years without 
running third-term controversy 
might get a lead from “Scrutator” of 
Columbus, Ohio. This correspondent 
sends us no less than 18 reasons why 
Eleanor Roosevelt “is the logical candi- 


date for President of the United States 


beginning Jan, 20th, 1941.” 


“This lady,” we are told, “is without | 


doubt better informed on all phases of 
our affairs, foreign and domestic, than 
any other person in the world, not ex- 
cluding her husband, Franklin D. himself. 
She will have the benefit of the close 
association of her famous husband, his 
co-operation and experience.” But, adds 
the writer, “Franklin D. will not control 
her. Her record shows that he never 
has.” 

C. R. M. of New Albany, Ind., chal- 
lenges the accuracy of the declaration 
that “if President Roosevelt is renomi- 
nated in 1940 such action would be un- 
precedented in American history.” He 


confesses that he voted for Theodore in | 
1912 and had that gentleman been | 


elected “the Washington precedent of 
eight years only would have gone into 
the discard.” 

From VY. C. J., South China, Me., comes 
this warning. “Roosevelt is planning to 
ask Congress in January for billions for 
‘relief’. Relief of whom? This amount 
would be equal to relieving millions of 
men of their votes and giving to us the 
third-term President, who had planned 
such an outcome before his first 
inauguration.” 

x * 


The Problem of Finland 


Regarding the Russian invasion of Fin- 
land, George Durst, Jamaica, N. Y., 
argues that “protest meetings do more 


harm than gooc to the poor folks who | 


still remain in the lands of oppression. 
So let’s have no protests.” Mr. Durst 
counsels action instead and he 
plan. He suggests a 30-day armistice 
during which the Communist Finns be 
separated by census from the non-Com- 
munist Finns. Buy out the non-Com- 
munist Finns, he advises, and give them 


' safe conduct out of the country. 


Less tightly knit but more stern was | 


the paragraph in a decision in which 
the Court offered protection to credi- 
tors alleged to have been defrauded 
out of royalties by a “one-man” or 
family corporation in which the 
‘one man” was the dominant and 
controlling stockholder. 

Said the Court: “He (family cor- 
poration) who is in such a fiduciary 
position cannot serve himself first 
and his cestuis (beneficiaries) sec- 
ond. He cannot manipulate the af- 
fairs of his corporation to their detri- 
ment and in disregard of the 
standards of decency and honesty. 
He cannot by the intervention of a 
corporate entity violate the ancient 
precept against serving two masters. 
He cannot by the use of the corpo- 
rate device avail himself of privileges 
normally permitted outsiders in a 
race of creditors. He cannot utilize 
his inside information and his strate- 
gic position for his own preferment. 
He cannot violate rules of fair play 
by doing indirectly through the cor- 
poration what he could not do di- 
rectly. He cannot use his power for 
his personal advantage and to the 
detriment of the stockholders and 
creditors, no matter how absolute in 
terms that power may be and no 
matter how meticulous he is to sat- 
isfy technical requirement.” 


Those who leave, Mr. Durst thinks, 
could usefully be given homes in Alaska, 
which needs colonization and is adapt- 
able to hardy woodsmen, workers and 
fishermen like the Finns. “Why not make 
Europe's loss the gain of America?” he 


concludes. “Why not have some states- 


man bring forth a bill to legalize the 
entry of two million Finnish retugees 
into Alaska at once?” 


x * * 


A Labor Decision 


William McDowell, Detroit, Mich., 
sends us an extract from Judge Hamil- 
ton’s opinion in the Thompson Products 
Case heard before the Sixth Circuit Court 
of Appeals and cited in the Empire Furni- 
ture Case which drew editorial-page 
comment from The United States News 
not long ago. 

“Substantial evidence means 
than a mere scintilla,” are Judge Hamil- 
ton's words, aS quoted by Mr. McDowell. 
The judge continued: “It is of substantial 
and relevant consequence and excludes 
yigue, uncertain or irrelevant matter, 
I, implies a quality of proof which in- 
duces conviction and makes an impres- 
sion on reason.” 

Judge Hamilton's definition, Mr. Mc- 
Dowell thinks, if followed by administra- 
tors of the Wagner Labor Act, would lead 
to fairer judgments in labor disputes and 
less uSe of arbitrary power, 


he | 
consumer | 


has a | 


more | 


the railroads are so good 


HAT’S a sensible question, and 
we'd like to answer it, because 
businesssuccess in these United States 
is judged pretty much by whether 
or not you're able to make money. 


But when you talk about the rail- 
roads you have to deal with two 
kinds of success that don’t have 
much relation to each other. 


On the one hand is operating success. 


That includes, for instance, safety, 
and on this score the Américan rail- 
roads have the finest record in the 
world. 


time. 


~ 


FOR $90 
Scart from your home town now 


on a Grand Circle Tour of the United States — east 
coast, west coast, border to border—go by one route, 


card, 


this situation: 


return by another liberal stopovers — for $90 rail- 
road fare in coaches—$135 in Pullmans (plus $45 for 
one or two passengers in a lower berth). Gec the full 
facts from your ticket agent about the greatest travel 
bargain in history! 


A smell of smoke, a burst of flame—and instine- 
tively you rush to your telephone for help. 

Bell Telephone service is reliable for two reasons. 
The people who provide it are capable. The equip- 
ment is well made—Western Electric’s part. 

At your command is a vast plant—underground, 
overhead and in central offices—which responds so 
smoothly that you take it for granted. 


It does so because into the production of the 


gone careful thought and skilled workmanship. 
That’s been Western Electric practice throughout 57 
years of telephone making. 
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‘ 


‘ 


Or it includes speed — and the rail- 
roads in the past twenty years have 
stepped up freight speed by more 
than 60% — with similar improve- 
ments in passenger schedules. 


Or it includes operating efficiency — 
and the railroads today could handle 
the biggest volume in their history 
— the traffic of the peak year 1929 
— with 350,000 to 400,000 fewer 
freight cars than were used at that 


Or it includes cost of service — and 
| the railroads today haul a ton a 
| _ mile at am average cost 
| | that’s about the same 
you pay for a penny post- 


But when it comes to finan- 
cial success— you run into 


43,000 different items entering into this plant have > 


Western 


Railroads meet all their own costs 
and help support the government as 
well. They operate under the strict 
control of rules and regulations built 
up over the past 50 years on the 
theory that they are a monopoly, 
but actually they compete with other 
forms of transportation which are 
promoted and subsidized by gov- 


ernment. 


The effect of such inequality is to 
decrease railroad traffic and redu~s 
railroad earnings. 


There is no question of the railroads’ 
ability to do the job from an operat- 
ing standpoint. 


From the standpoint of earnings, all 
they need to make a living is a fair 
chance to meet other forms of trans- 
portation on equal terms. 


OF 


Count on your telephone ina pine 


(vunt on a Rell Telephone switchboard too, and all the rest 


of the complex apparatus, Here is shown one of hundreds of 
inspections which Western Electric makes. 


made your 
BELL TELEPHONE 
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TONE OF TRADE 
LESS BUOYANT 


Production ‘indexes indicate a ° 
spring recession but not its extent 
_, . doubts regarding gains in hous- 


ing construction. 


GF 
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Agriculture’s Place in Economics... . 


Check to Recovery . 


Price-fixing 


Newso 


THIS WORLD WAR. 
WHO WILL PAY? 


Many economists say U. S. paid 
for first World War. . . will it pay 
for second World War? ... some 
lights on the problem. 


W 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS "350. | 
| 35 0 hi 
place: TNEC hearings in the Old Caucus 
: HE debate between Government experts and 1250 Room, Senate Office Building, Washington. 
, trade authorities over steel inventories con- 1250 The time: December 4, 1939, 2:50 p. m. 
tinues. Certain of the Federal advisers have been The subject: War trade and prices. 
convinced that the high rate of steel activity ! : Dramatis personae: Senator Borah, Represenia.- 
since Labor Day is building up considerable sur- 1150 A C R | C U LT U R A L i 1150 tive Reece; Leon Henderson, TNEC Executive 
plus stocks. An interesting counter-view is pro- | Secretary; Dr. Willard Thorp, Economic Aqa- 
| vided by a competent trade source, which points | ; visor of the Department of Commerce, et al, - 
to a recent survey that failed to “disclose ab- 1050 C A S C0 M 1050 
normal inventories.” HE discussion concerns 12 billion doilars not 
4 This observer holds that stocks of steel were ~ WINGS U DW A R ) exports of American goods sent to the Uniied 
‘ “distinctly subnormal” on Sept. 1 and that only 959 950 Kingdom, France and Canada during the Great S 
7: normal accumulations have since occurred—with War—9 billion dollars of which were paid for by t] 
( a possible exception only in case of the motor American loans to the Allies. st 
4 ifidustry. The same source, however, predicts a 850 1850 Acting Chairman BORAH: We furnished the a 
| gradual decline of steel operations to 60 or 65 = goods? 
per cent in the third quarter of 1940—probably Dr. THORP: We furnished the goods: yes. sir. a 
| no more optimistic than Washington views. Acting Chairman BORAH: And we furnished H 
750 130 the money to pay for them? 
Break in Current wire Dr. THORP: We furnished the money to pay € 
Business Rise Indicated 650 ae 650 Acting Chairman BORAH: And we have never ¥ 
4 The question of inventories in ousiness is one a gotten the money back? ? 
| on which there is urgent and general need of ie | 5 50 Dr. THORP: And we have never gotten the \ 
| more actual information. In the case of steel, $50 ee money back. aie S 
for example, only indirect or incomplete and eee The colloquy above explains in a nutshell our . 
k occasional evidence is available. About all tha‘ ae | largely fictitious boom in the late war; the 150 per i 
, is known certainly is that steel operations for 459 es 450 cent rise in prices, the 200 per cent rise in ex- " 
| three or four months have been unusually high GAS | | ports, the doubling of our national income which E 
in relation to general business activity and to ha reflected mostly price increases rather than 
operations in major steel consuming industries— 350 | She 350 gains in production and consumption, and whic: c 
motors, building and railroads. ieee 3 led to the great inventory accumulation and i 
, “It seems an inescapable deduction that there iret economic crash of 1920. 
' has been rather considerable inventory accumu- | 1250 
lation somewhere, from whatever unknown level 250 Will the War Today 
& obtained before. The accumulation cannot, of 1929 1930 193) 1932 1933 1934 1935 1938 1937 1938 1939. Repeat the Pattern ? , 
| course, have become so burdensom2 as that which 
ran over a 12-month period of 1936-1937. FARM SAL ES G 0 VE RN MENT PAYMENTS The great question at issue whether his- 
Gradual breaking up of the August-December ! tory was likely to repeat itself in the present war. | ¢ 
rise in business is now being reflected in various Coprricut; 1939 By THE UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION Dr. Thorp commented that he is “unwilling to C 
weekly indexes. Estimates of the FRB industrial . 


production index for this month are being pared 
down to a range ‘of 125-27, only 1 to 3 points 
over November. Consensus is that the index will 
decline in January to around 120, though it is 
not agreed how far the recession‘ will go. 
Industrial and retail executives are reported 
buying cautiously. Moving back the date of 
Thanksgiving to lengthen the holiday shopping 
season seems to have been without influence and, 
although the best Christmas trade in ten years 
is looked for, the tone of the forecasts has grown 
less buoyant. Store executives point out that 
December’s gain over last year will be affected 
by the fact of one less trading day—and that a 
Thursday, the second best day of the week.. 


Great Gain in Housing 
Is Doubted By Some 


A -well-known financial publication remarks 
that “close students” now are inclined to doubt 
another “sharp” gain in housing construction in 
1940. Construction in 1939 is placed at 425,000 
units—which is about equal to the theoretical 
annual gain in the number of families, and 
probably exceeds the actual number of new fami- 
lies considered as economic units occupying 
separate dwellings. It is apprehended that Gov- 
ernment housing may cut into private work. 

The ratio between building costs and rents is 
a measure of the potential profit in speculative 
building. Recent changes have not been favor- 
able. Building material prices did not move up 
rapidly in the September advance, but they kept 
on going until Nov. 11—contrary to the action 
of other raw materials—and have since sagged 
only a minor fraction. 

Meanwhile the Conference Board index of resi- 
dential rents for October (latest month reported) 
at 86.6 showed only a half point rise from March, 
low point of the year, and was unchanged from 
October, 1938. In other words, the unfavorable 
ratio of rents to costs is getting a little worse. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


CHESTER G. MOORE 


: ie lower line on this chart represents monthly cash receipts of 
American farmers from sale of products. The top line represents 
total cash receipts, including Government payments—which are indi- 
cated by the spread between the lines. Figures are those of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Farm cash income is now increasing 


rapidly enough to pull this year’s total up to about $8.3 billion—$280 

million above last year. Over $200 million of the gain is due to in- 

creased payments by Government. Next year’s total cash is estimated 
at around $8.7 billion—assuming some impetus from the war. 


Nemsgqraz: FARMING, THE BASIC INDUSTRY: 
ITS INCOME CYCLE IN A DEFINITE RECOVERY 


GRICULTURE continues as one of the * 


focal points of national interest. As a 
producer of “international commodities” agri- 
culture is affected by events transpiring all 
over the world. As a more or less homogene- 
ous group comprising one-fourth of the total 
population, and with a somewhat depressed in- 
come level, it is of constant concern—particu- 
larly with a Presidential campaign in the offing. 


As the producer of several billion dollars’ 
worth of raw foodstuffs and industrial ma- 
terials each year, and as a vast market for 
manufactured products—especially durable 
goods like motor vehicles, farm implements 
and even to some extent electrical appliances— 
agriculture is a paramount concern of industry 
and ,business. 

The income of farmers is now beginning to 
show definite recovery. In October their cash 
receipts were $894 million compared with $836 
million in October, 1938. Of these totals, Gov- 


ernment payments were $82 million and $62 
million respectively. 


For the whole of 1939 
the Department of Agri- 


Lags Behind culture estimates that 
there will be an increase 


National Mark of about 3.5 per cent in 


farmers’ cash income ($8,300 million against 
$8,020 in 1938), but nearly all of this will be 


Farm Income 


Wheat prices have shot up above 90 centsa ¢ 


bushel. at Chicago, a 50 per cent rise almost 
totally due to the war. Cotton prices have 
gone up about a cent, due to various influences 
having largely to do with the war. 

One of the most curious developments is in 
soybeans, a little known crop, whose influence. 
is felt alike in Japan’s protectorate of Manchu- 
kuo and in the cotton fields of Alabama. 

Soybeans are grown to replace corn on some 
of the restricted acreage of the Middle West, 
and sold to domestic oil crushers or for export. 


High lights and low lights in agri- 
culture .. . Better income though far 
from “parity”... factors that confront 
farm industry. 


They are grown—as the chief staple-in Man- 


-churia for export to Japan and, far more, to 


the industrial nations of Europe. This year 
the United States happens to have a record 
crop of 80 million bushels, and the price has 
now gone up from 60 cents to more than a 
dollar owing to shortage of shipping to move 
the Manchurian crop. This has stimulated a 
rise of nearly 50 per cent cottonseed, the 
oil and meal from which are to some extent 


And so it goes across the whole map. But 
not all American farmers have benefited by 
recent occurrences. For example, fruit growers 
have had their important British market cut 
off by wartime restrictions. Several sections 
of the country have been badly hit by drought 
this year—nearly all the northeastern states 
and the western,. hard wheat growing plains 
region, the old “dust bowl.” Tobacco growers 
of the Southeast lost a large part of their mar- 
ket by withdrawal of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
from this fall’s auctions, obliging them to close 
the floors. 

In the main, however, the trends are upward. 
This includes most of the major products— 
livestock and dairy, as well as wheat, corn and 
cotton. As a result sales of industrial prod- 
ucts to farmers are again rising. 


The index of rural re- 
tail sales in _ general, 
while off several points 
from the peak of last 
June, is still relatively 
high and decidedly above a year ago—123.4 in 
October against 108.5 in that month last year. 

It will interest many persons to learn that 
the most valuable single farm product is neither 
corn, cotton nor wheat—but milk. Staple crops 
have been declining for many years relative to 
livestock and animal products. 

The following tables, appended for reference 


Trends Upward 
In General on 


Farm Products 


anticipate a volume of demand corresponding to 
that which came during the last war.” 

Today the Allies have more purchasing in the 
United States than in 1914—about 9% billion 
dollars gold and securities against 5-7% billion 
in 1914; their annual, gold production is 750 
million dollars against 300 millions. 

But they are better prepared against war 
needs: Stocks of materials have been accumu- 
lated, munitions industries have been expanded: 
Great Britain now obtains 40 per cent of her 
imports from the Empire against 20 per cent in 
1914; controls over imports and exports have 
been instituted earlier, maximum prices on im- 
ports have already been set; depreciation of the 
pound makes buying in the United States more 
costly than in countries where sterling rules. 

Moreover, taxation is being used more exten- 
sively in financing the war, tending to restrain 
price advances; the blockade has been invoked 
earlier, etc. 


Domestic Factors 


In Today’s Situation 


And then, there are the domestic factors in 
the situation. 

The recent spurt, according to Dr. Thorp, may 
be attributed to ‘“‘war-risk” inventory buying 
and some speculation. Few industries other 
than steel are near capacity, hence supplies of 
goods can be promptly increased, discouraging 
price rises. Inventories are being accumulated !n 
the form of goods “in process” which may ‘““pile 
up over the next few months.” 

In sum, the present war does not promise to 
be any such “pump-priming” device as the last 
one, which supplied nearly 3 billion dollars a 
year inerease in our export balance of trade and 
saw 23.6 billion dollars expenditure of borrowed 
money by our Federal Government between Apri 
6, 1917, and June 30, 1919. 
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Administrator, U. S. Housing Authority, 


. before National Association of Housing 
Chaicman,.Contral Motor Freight Asso in the larger Government payments of this competitive with the soybean products. use, show essential facts of shifting trends in Officials, Cincinnati: 
ciation, before Milwaukee Traffic Club: ane Lack of Jut T will be a sad day for America if the time eve! 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK 


New York City, in December review of 
general business conditions: 
USINESS men more and more are taking the 


to “parity” in spite of the rather spectacular 
price advance in some staple farm products. 
Still, there has been improvement, in some in- 
stances rather striking—partially offset by ad- 


have risen above the prices of heavy cotton 
goods. Consequently, American and British 
manufacturers of heavy cottons are forced to 


* Started in 1933 at $131 million; 
highest to date. 
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1939 payments 
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a change of excess power where de- | duration has developed. Its backers | time’ need for accelerating power ex- 
a bevond “erid” system pansion was doubted last: week by 
ate capacity. Such an interchange | avoi 1e necessity for developing ected 
is urged to eliminate need for new | stand-by reserves for use only in cer- grids” chief aad rie Mr. 
Py construction where a temporary de- | tain seasons. Roosevelt. The President declared 
he / mand or a demand of unpredictable Whether there is actual peace- | Current production is adequate. 
| 
TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE | 
| This ts an announcement and not to be an offe r to 7 of an offer to buy the securities herein mentioned. 
R P| f T T B kk offering ts made only by the Frospectus, 
a7sqraea A Regional Plan for Investment Banking 
HE cry of a Cleveland investment # poration to float a $28 million bond ¢ —— Public Service ( ‘om an of Indiana 
house for part of the underwrit- issue for its wholly Owned Michigan \ ° / your building programs a year or 
ing business traditionally awarded to. subsidiary, Consumers Power Coni- G rl System: two to make sure of your ability to , 
Wall Street firms has tocused atten- pany. meet the probable needs of your re- $3 8 000 relele 
tion again on the belief of many The C, & S. declaracvion stated that ° ion... . I need not add that the ? ? 
i g | T 
te high Government officials that the the business of underwriting the bond WoO iews Oo more the utility industry is prepared Fy NI B d S | A 
us _ issue had been awarded to Morgan, to do to meet this problem ‘of na- irst i ortgage ONnGS, Series ; 4% 
tional defense, the less the Govern- 
Decentralizing the capi- | Its Purpose ment eventually will have to do.” To be dated September 1, 1939 To be due September 1, 1969 
Indications from the first of the 
- tal investment market . . . T WILL be a rare day during the conferences conducted last week Price 102% and accrued interest 
ve SEC and regional financing next few weeks that does not were that the utility industry would 
d- bring news of the Administration’s cooperate with the Administration's 
al. — <a | program for a nation-wide “grid” program in so far as it seeks the | 
country’s welfare requires decentral- | system as a means of interconnect- speeding up of expansion programs. | $10,000,000 
ot ization of the money market. |, ing the great’ utility systems. Private sources report between $500 | ; 
24 The issue appears to be: Is Wali | For at least a fortnight, the Presi- , million and $609 million is expected | Serial Debentures, 2 1% % 
at Street the financial work-horse of _dent’s Power Policy Committee will to be spent for plant expansion by | 
by the nation or is it a hungry octopus | continue daily conferences with the the utilities next year. This is in To be dated September 1, 1939 To be due serially as stated below: 
, seeking control of every sinew of the leaders of the largest utility compa- addition to approximately $200 mil- APPROXIMATE APPROXIMATE 
he nation’s business? nies east of the Mississippi River. | lion spent annually in the Govern- | AMOUNT * MATURITY PRICE-% * VIELD-% AMOUNT MATURITY PRICE-%® YIELD-% 
Mr. Roosevelt is aligned with the The purpose of these conferences, ment's development of public power $600,000 9-1-1940 102.40 65 $550,000 9-1-1945 101.16 3.65 
ir decentralizers, against Wall Street. as outlined by Interior Secretary | projects. Such expenditures would 300,000 3-1-1941 103.56 1.00 550,000 3-1-1946 100.14 3.85 
4 His first inaugural address, in 1933, compare with the estimate of the 300,000 9-1-1941 104.35 1.35 550,000 9-1-1946 99.85 3.90 
e cried out against the “money chang- | Edison Electric Institute of an av- 550,000 3-1-1942 104.78 1.70 550,000 3-1-1947 99.53 3.95 
_ m he pictured as fleeing . erage expansion expenditure by the | 550,000 9-1-1942 104.85 2.05 550,000 9-1-1947 99.17 4.00 
- ce ae ik cous in the temple A grid system ... for ade- utilities of $554 million. | 550,000 3-1-1943 104.74 2.35 550,000 3-1-1948 98.78 4.05 
| 550,000 9-1-1943 104.34 2.65 550,000 9-1-1948 98.36 4.10 
er of civilization. A year later he | quate power In time of de Future Plan Uncertain $50,000 3.1.1944 103.87 2.90 $50,000 3-1-1949 97.91 415 
signed the Securities Exchange Act | f emeraency. or for fe 4 | | $50,000 9-1-1944 103.17 3.15 550,000 9-1-1949 97.42 4.20 
-" which specifies that out-of - Wall- | ense g y, n the ‘second plank in the Ad- 550.000 521-1945 102.27 3.40 one | 
Street. stock exchanges shall be per- Wide World stricter utility control? ministration’s power policy platform, | 
ur mitted to trade in issues listed in New WENDELL L. WILLKIE utility cooperation is less likely. soem | 
York without separate registration, One million for Michigan. a The first reaction was given by The Prospectus may be chtained imany state in which this announcement ts circutated from only such of the undersigned . 
wed qhere local investment interest Wendell L. Willkie, président of as are registered dealers and are offering these securities in compliance with the securities law im such state, 
| Ickes last week, is two-fold: _Commonwealth & Southern Corpo- 
con yor week. Jerome Frank. SEC ' Stanley & Co. and Bonbright & CO. 1. To foster speedier extension of ration, when, after a conference HALSEY, STUART 4 CO. Inc. 
Ctfairman, disclosed his-opinion that *W° of the largest Wall Street bank~ existing electric power facilities with the Power Policy Committee, 
er in vastniont bankers doing business ing houses. It was explained that through plant expansion—which the he asserted that the “srid” system LAZARD FRERES 4 CO. GLORE, FORGAN 4 CO, A. G. BECKER & co. . 
these companies had previousiy pel Government’s investment company, was “wholly unnecessary. , 

New York area should 
share in financing the formed similar services for C. & the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- The argument often heard against 
country’s business. and satisfactori ie ene ration, will help finance if Cusrer the “grid” system is that it would BLAIR & CO., INC. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. HALLGARTEN 4&4 CO. 

His declaration, contained in a let- At this point, the Cleveland hrm. ary banking channels refuse; give the Government more power to | | 
ter to Senator Prentiss M. Brown Ot! & Company, and seven compa- | 2. To obtain utility support for control utility rates and financing. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION E.H. ROLLINS & SONS | 
‘of_Michigan nies in Michigan attempted to the-establishment of.a new Govern- | The argument for the “grid” is that | 
iS= co with 2 ete : pone Fo ee, tervene. These companies contended ment agency with authority to build jit would benefit the private utility | December 7, 1939 
ar’. that they should be awarded part of a4 series of high-tension transmis- by an inter- 
this $28 million business, that the | sion lines to interconnect the great. 
- . DIVIDEND NOTICE money was going to be spent in thelr regional utility systems as a means | ; 
- territory, er of interchanging power reserves and | 
he Subsequently, C. & S. President as further insurance against a pos- : 
on THE TEXAS CORPORATION Wendell L. Willkie announced that sible power shortage. This agency, | 7 
ove 14974 C - the underwriting agreement would be presumably, would have authority | | 
30 by The fon Pananie ot revised to give $1 million of the busi- to finance construction of the new | 
predecessor, The Texas Company ness to five Michigan firms. - transmission. lines by issuing its own 
ar A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per Whether Mr. Willkie’s gesture of | ponds. | : 
us cent (2% )on par value of the shares of cooperation will satisfy the Admin- Both purposes are advanced by | : 
od ; The Texas Corporation has been declared istration is doubtful. Already Wall Mr. Ickes in the name of national | =. 7 
rel this day, payable on January 2, 1940, Street. firms have been denied the defense. In opening the series of | as S, : 
profitable right, enjoyed during 1914- conferences, he told utility execu- | 
Wwe of business on stl 8 8. 1939: ‘The 1918, of handling cash transactions tives: “I should not think that, re- | = | 
or stock transfer books will remain open. for the Bank of England. This busi- gardless of theoretical differences in 2Sz ; 
he L. H. LinpeMan ness is now conducted by the Fed- our estimates of future needs, you + es : 
re November 28, 1939 Treasurer . | eral Reserve Board. would be adverse to accelerating zie: 
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THEY USE ALUMINUM BECAUSE IT ISN’T SO HOT 
| 
wire: right, you brute, don’t believe me. But did get the car lubricated! ; 
—_ ei | Wrong place for this electric induction furnace to get hot aluminum alloy in non-magnetic bearings intended for 
HUSBAND: Yeah, smarty, you got it lubricated...but you didn't get it GULFLEXED! 
a is the exterior frame. use near compasses. 
ng \ il Right engineering answer, found by our ingenious cus- Same common sense leads electrical engineers to reduce 
tomer, was to construct of alloys of Aleoa Aluminum. heating of housings around heavy current buses by making 
sia Key reason for considering Aluminum: It is non- them of non-magnetic Alcoa Aluminum. 
magnetic, We like to think that examples like these will suggest 
rn Gulflex has the edge over ordinary gn | 
, | Prime reasons for its selection over other non-magnetic to other ingenious men ways in which the non-magnetic 
ers ° lik Pj p ° J materials: The alloys of Alcoa Aluminum are both strong properties of the strong alloys of Alcoa Aluminum could 
greasing like Pie over Parsnips! | | 
mé | and light; the right shapes are available and fabrication is be put to work, 
. easy; all of which adds up to the perfect engineering And if you are such a man, our engineers will be glad 
phen WANT BETTER PROTECTION oped which surpass previous stand- Since the extra protection of result: Economy. to help you apply Alcoa Aluminum in the most economical 
against wear—during the entire = ards by wide margins. Gulflex costs you nothing extra... 
lubrication period— tac This manufacturer showed keen knowledge of materials. way. Aluminum Company of America, 2106 Gulf 
If you want a more SILENT and — br ants, equipment, and methods basis today with Gulflex. You find Same keenness led another manufacturer to use an Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. | 
a smoother riding car—easier steering developed for Gulflex has produced this service at your Gulf Dealer's ] 
we —greater safety— a truly premium grade of lubrication. exclusivelv. 
You'll find these improvements 
said which so greatly heighten. motoring 
pleasure at no increase over ordinary 
lubrication cost—in the new Gulflec 
Registered Lubrication Service. ( 
me The tremendous step forward 
made by Gulflex is a result of 3 years for better 
al of specialized research by the fa- 
— mous Gulf Research Laboratories. ¥ 
New kinds of lubricant were devel- 
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‘in proportion as the structure of a govern- 


ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public 


opinion should be enlightened” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


HE strike is over in the Chrysler plants, but who is 
the guilty leader—the man whose decision forced a 
direct loss of $53,000,000 and untold millions more 
to the American economic system in the year 1939? 

What law or laws will hold the CIO sponsors of this 
tragic episode to accountability ? 

What law or laws will prevent another such tragedy 
to American workingmen? 

The Chrysler sttike lasted 42 working days and at the 
end the employees obtained not one of. their demands 
with the exception of a 3 cent an hour raise which the 
company was ready to grant them before the strike began. 
_ Of what social value or union value, therefore, was the 
strike? 

The question must be penetratingly studied as essential 
to an understanding of the sad state of affairs into which 
industrial America has drifted. 

Before the Wagner act was passed, we were told that 
refusal to bargain collectively brought on strikes. Sena- 
tor Wagner and the Congress believed it. The Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld it. But here the com- 
pany bargained collectively and followed to the letter the 
mandate of the National Labor Relations Act. And nei- 
ther the Wagner Law nor any other statute was of avail. 

Indeed, there is no law which restrains the exercise of 
monopoly power by a small group of union chiefs who can 
compel tens of thousands of workers to do their bidding. 


COERCION BY 


United States know these facts? 


UNION LEADERS Will it in the next session con- 


UNRESTRICTED sider the data of the Chrysler 

strike and begin to see that there 
has been built up in the United States of late a dual sys- 
tem of government—a government by the few who are 
not accountable to the many, a government that does not 
make any accounting to its constituents for its actions 
and compels them, as does a military dictator, to follow 
arbitrary commands? 

The citizen cannot be compelled by the legal govern- 
ment of the United States to work or refrain from work. 

But a private system of government not accountable to 
any public authority can drive men from their jobs even 
when they are anxious to-work. 

Unions, in the main, are a desirable form of organiza- 
tion for workingmen. They are logical means of match- 
ing the economic power of the unenlightened employer. 
But they are unsocial when they cease to be demo- 
cratic institutions and when membership is maintained 
by coercion or intimidation. 

Why, for instance, are certain union leaders so anxious 
to force employers to collect dues for them? Does it 
not imply that the workers themselves are not very will- 
ing members and are held to the organization against: 
their will? 

The old argument for the “closed shop” and the “check 
off” was that the employer could undermine the union. 
Today that argument is gone because the National Labor 
Relations Act, which is by no means lightly enforced, can 
instantly reach the employer who discriminates against 
unions in hiring or firing workers. 


THE FUTILITY | 
unions has gone beyond mere col- 


OF STRIKES lective bargaining and has begun 
DEMONSTRATED ‘° wield power over a vast num- 

ber of workers even to the point 
of forcing them from their jobs when common sense and 
logical reasoning shows that negotiation can obtain more 
than strikes can possibly win.. 

The Chrysler strike is a Rccsstionsl example of the 
futility of strikes, slow-downs or other forms of economic 
coercion. Society lost at least $53,000,000 directly not 
counting the other elements in the economic machine 
which suffered, too. 

-Let us assess the loss as derived from the surveys of 
experts in the automotive press: 

1. Lost work to 55,000 Chrysler em- 
ployees, 42 working days . . .$18,000,000 


2. Loss in potential income to dealers.. 18,800,000 
3. Loss in potential commissions to 


Today’s leadership of national 


dealers’ salesmen ........... 3,304,000 

4. Loss of wages‘to employees in plants 
supplying Chrysler .... .. 5,000,000 

5. Loss in income to. Chrysler ($49. 77 
$53,464,360 


The foregoing does not include money lost by railroads, 
trucking companies, steel mills, merchants and employees 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


indirectly affected by the drop in purchasing power oc- 
casioned by the curtailment of wages in given areas. 

Now what did the CIO leaders ask for, what was their 
objective 1 in the strike? 

The CIO leadership wanted a “closed shop” and did not 
get it. 

The CIO wanted to share control of production with 
the management, though refusing, as always, to accept 
any responsibility for financjal losses incident to such cur- 
tailment of normal productive processes. The demand 
was not granted by the company. 


FMPLOYEES The CIO leadership demanded 

vacations with pay for workers 

HEAVY LOSERS —which sounds humanitarian 

BY STRIKE enough but which in mechanical 

| trades is really a request for an 

increase in pay without a corresponding increase in out- 
put. The demand was not granted. 

What did the Chrysler workers itd as a result of the 
strike? 

They received none of their leaders’ demands but did 
get a pay increase which the management indicated its 
readiness to grant before the strike began. It amounts to 
a raise of 3 cents an hour, bringing the average worker’s 
pay from 9714 cents per hour to more than $1 per hour. 
Minimum pay for men went from 75 to 78 cents an hour 
and women’s pay from 65 to 68 cents an hour. 

This increase of 24 cents a day’for Chrysler workers 
amounts to a total of about $5,500,000 a year. The com- 
pany was willing to pay this and avoid a strike but the 
CIO leadership, in effect, insisted that the Company in ad- 
dition must lose $8,000,000 more. And since the com- 
pany’s stock is widely owned, it means tens of thousands 
of investors were compelled to lose huge sums because a 
union’s leadership used its economic powers wrongfully 
and abused its law-given right of collective bargaining. 

But what of the 55,000 workers? What union or what 
leader or leaders will pay them back for their loss? 

It has been estimated that each male worker now must 
work 1,050 days—or three years and four months—before 
the 24 cent a day increase can make up what was lost in 
42 working days. 

Likewise each woman enanhien must work 910 days— 
nearly three years—before the 24 cents a day increase 
can make up what was lost in 42 working days. 

The CIO chose a particularly vulnerable time—just as 
new models were being put in production. During com- 
parable periods, the dealers usually sell 80 percent of the 
total units produced in that time by factories. The 
Chrysler officials admit 150,000 units lost as a minimum 
estimate. 

The statisticians have estimated that labor and the mer- 
chants of automobiles each lost about $18,000,000. 

We have here mentioned only the direct losses which 
amount to the staggering total of $53,000,000. The dis- 
interested public, however, lost even more heavily because 
these dollars turn over two or three times in our economic 
system. 

What will the 10, 000 dealers for Chrysler throughout 
the United States do about this? 

What will tens of thousands of dealers for the other 
automobile companies do about this? 

What can they do? 

They need not be educated to imitate the tactics of 
the irresponsible who wield economic power without re- 
gard to their fellow men. They need only to rely on the 
processes of democracy and representative government 
for redress. They need only say to their members of 
Congress that this sort of wanton loss and waste must 
stop, that America cannot sustain herself against the in- 
roads of totalitarianism if CIO labor leaders are to be 
so unmindful of the public interest as to put their quest 
for absolutism above every other consideration of public 
welfare. 


UNION PRESTIGE 


Members of the House and 
enate come up for reelection in 
less than a year from now. A 


IMPERILLED 
BY ABUSES President of the United States is 
to be elected, too. The people 
who want laws passed to forbid the exercise of monopoly 
power by labor or by management, must insist that pres- 
ent laws be strengthened, both federal and state, so that 
strikes may not be permitted hereafter unless a secret bal- 
lot election of the workers themselves is held under 
auspices which will guarantee freedom from coercion of 
any kind. 
Likewise the laws must make it a penal offense for 


THE $53,000,000 TRAGEDY 


American Workers Suffer Heavily, Dealers and Salesmen in Auto Industry Are Deprived of Sales and 
Company Loses Income as a Few Leaders Controlling Thousands of Helpless 
Citizens Force One of the Most Costly Strikes in History 


& 
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labor leaders or organizers to compel men to sign union 
cards under threat of any sort. The workers of America | 
do not want uneconomic use of collective bargaining | 
power. They sought through the Wagner act protec- : 
tion against abuses by employers who fought them ‘in 
improper ways. But today the pendulum has swung 
completely in the other direction and there has been no 
check at all on the abuse of power by labor politicians. 
The-pwblic demands such a restraining hand today. It is 

the biggest issue of the hour, the solution of which alone 

can prevent the disintegration of our national unity. 

How long will labor generals in secret conclave be per- | 
mitted to issue instructions to workers to regulate the : | 
flow of production so as to sabotage at will the productive | 
process itself? ~ 

The Congress of the American people should know the 
facts on the “slow down” strike. It is an abuse of collec- 
tive bargaining power which, if continued, may well 
destroy the prestige of labor unions even among the 
friends of labor who on other occasions have championed 
their cause. 


Let us examine the record. 
In April, 1937, after an era of 
sit-down” strikes the Chrysler 


BALANCE MUST 
BE RESTORED —“ontract_ with the CIO unions 
contained the following clause: 


“The Union will not cause or permit its members to 
Cause, nor will any member of the Union take part in, any 
sit-down or stay-in strike or other stoppage in any of the 
plants of the Corporation during the term of this agree- 
ment.” 

Note the words “or other stoppage.” The contract was: 
in effect until September 30, 1939. For six weeks before 
this,date the “slow-down” tactics were used as a means 
of forcing the management to agree to a “closed shop.” 
Anybody who has ever seen an automobile assembly line 
knows how completely it can be disrupted by the action 
of a few workers here and there. 

Who ordered this “slow down”? Who gave the instruc- 
tions to stop the work in strategic places so as to break 
down production to a snail-like pace? 

The House Committee investigating the Labor Board. 
and the Wagner Act might well inquire into these occur- 
rences and determine whether a conspiracy to interfere 
with production may grow out of privileges granted by 
the Wagner Act, and recommend laws that will prevent 
one set of workers from sabotaging the work of others 
who wish to earn their wages honorably. 

The American people cannot afford to go through any 
more strikes as costly as that at the Chrysler plant this 
year. Yet every week sees strikes which in the aggre- 
gate must count up in losses to far more than the sums 
lost in the automobile industry. Small business men who 
have not the resources to fight against the labor cliques | 
are compelled to surrender, trying thereafter by increased | 
prices to pass on the extra toll to the consumers, only to 
find after a period of time that consumption is retarded 
because all consumers do not have their pay raised as rap- 
idly as do the highly organized units. 

The Temporary National Economic panne ae at the 
Capitol is conducting an inquiry into price rises. Thus 
far it has not ventured even to glance at the labor mo- 
nopolies that force prices upward in manufacturing in- 
dustries thus destroying any chance of parity between 
farmer and city worker or any means of effecting a better 
interchange of goods and services. 

America’s economic machine breaks down when it gets 
out of balance. It has been out of balance for several 
years and has been sustained artificially only by larger 
and larger grants from the Treasury which must be paid 
back some day in the form of taxes loaded on higher 
prices—thus diminishing real wages—or else debt must 
be repudiated, which again can only affect adversely the | 
savings of workers and farmers. 

The time has come for the prevention of economic 
waste with its burden on the consumer. The reckless and 
irresponsible in our economic society must be driven from 
power just as were the “money changers” from the tem- 
ples. 

We have ahead of us a job of cleaning up abuses which 
Congress can no longer sidestep or evade. 

For in America when groups or economic blocs 
threaten the very life of the whole social and economic 
order, we turn to our chosen representatives in govern- 
ment to speak for all of us or else we turn out the old and 
get a new set of representatives. 


ECONOMIC 
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4. — The memorial tablet 
(above) at the State Department 
is ample proof that Uncle Sam’s 
foreign service officers are ready 
to lay down their lives in the per- 
formance of duty. 

Now with troubled times, 


3. -Jefferson Caffery, Ambassador 
azil. 


America’s ace “trouble-shooters” 
at their diplomatic posts 
throughout the world are vital 
figures in keeping this nation’s 
foreign policy on an even keel. 


2.—Joseph P. Kennedy, Ambassador 
to Great Britain.. 


5.—M 

rs, 

Minister to Norarden Harriman 
y. 
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Tremendous Power 


made Flexible... 


@ Inside the cabin of a modern steam shovel are a series of levers ~ 
not much larger than the faucets in your bathroom .. . yet so flexible 
do they make the powerful mechanism that through them the operator 
can handle his giant shovel as accurately as if it were a garden spade. 


lr irs SALES you have to dig for, _vure's reader interest and circulation are so high that not 
open your Standard Rate and only your prospects but your outlets will be deluged by 
Data to the rotogravure section, messages. 

and get the facts on an advertising With these facts in mind it is easy to see why advertisers, 


: : even in such competitive fields as transportation, get results 
tool which combines power and from rotogravure which warrant the success stories published 


flexibility to no less marked a de- on the next page. For the experiences advertisers in your era 
gree than does the steam shovel. _own field have had with rotogravure, write Kimberly-Clark. a ee 


Bought in economical groups, rotogravure is powerful Because in addition to manufacturing Rotoplate, Kleerfect, 
‘enough to dip up over 50% of the nation’s homes and de: and Hyfect—three of the most widely accepted rotogravure 
liver them to you as prospects. Bought in individual sections, papers — Kimberly-Clark maintains a research department 
it is flexible enough to let you select any city, area or zone and a statistical bureau to serve publishers and advertisers. 
in the country and subject it to an intensive, self-merchan- The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 8 South Michigan Avenue, 
dising sales drive. Self-merchandising, because rotogra- Chicago, Illinois. 
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Transportation Advertisers 


RAILWAY 
“The period during which Sea- 

board showed an increase of 


32.42% coordinated with the 
year in which we first used roto- 


gravure. We are sure from the 


excellent results we have obtained 
in the past that rotogravure will 
have an important place in the 
coming Seaboard advertising 


campaign.” 


FRENCH LINE 


“The service we offer the public 
‘is one that lends itself to dignified, 
colorful advertising. With this in 
: mind, rotogravure is included in 
our schedules each year. We con- | 
sider it to be very effective and of 
definite advantage.” 
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8.—Joseph C. 
Grew (right), 
Ambassador to 
J apan, shown 
with former 
Foreign Minis- 
ter Arita. 


9.—Josephus 
Daniels (left), 
Ambassador to 
Mexico, shown 
with Foreign 
Minister Hay. 


7—La 
ha urence A. 
Sovie et. Ambassaq Stein. 
let Russia. Or to 


10.—William Phillips, Ambassa- 
dor to Italy. 
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